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2. Ra SOAS 


i The value of baking tests depends largely on capable 
a ’ interpretation of results. Pillsbury experts meet daily 
‘ H as shown here to judge the bread turned out by Pills- 





bury’s test bakery. Each loaf is scored for volume, crust, 
¢ color, symmetry, evenness of bake, crumb-color, grain, 
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Aker the wheat and flour have been sub- mulas and bakery methods. 


jected to careful chemical tests, there re- That's how Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours 
mains the vital question: “How will this are approved. The new Pillsbury Prod- 
flour behave in actual bakery use?” ucts Control Laboratory contains a com- 

The way to answer that question con- plete bakery, equipped to duplicate the 
clusively is to try out the flour, using operations of both large and small com- 
standard bakery equipment, bakery for- mercial bakeries. 


How Pillsbury Tests Bakery Flours 


1 The Pillsbury test bakery is equipped with modern, commercial-type mixers, moulder, 
rounder, divider, and bake oven—also cake-type mixers and oven. Bread is baked by 


both straight and sponge dough methods. 

. Samples of flour are taken from the regular mill run several times a day for baking tests. 
V Cd 
ts, Bread flours are tested by baking full-size, one-pound, commercial-type loaves of bread, 
and each loaf is carefully scored (see illustration). High-protein flours are tested in 


Kaiser rolls and Hearth type bread. 
Soft wheat flours are baked into white layer cakes, angel food cakes, and cookies. 


Whole wheat flours are tested in 100% whole wheat loaves. The volume and color of 
the finished loaves are checked for day-to-day uniformity. 


Rye flours are tried out in typical bakery rye bread formulas. 
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Special tests are also made on bread, cake, rye and whole wheat flours, following ex- 


actly the formulas and methods used by some particular baker. 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES © MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
These day-after-day performance tests going Products Control methods helps 


are the final check by which Pillsbury bakers keep their production schedules 
makes sure each shipment of Pillsbury’s running smoothly and their products 
Bakery Flours is fully up to standard. uniform in quality day after day and 
Flour kept uniform by these thorough- month after month! 
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FLOUR PRICE CEILINGS 


Make It Easier Than Ever Before 
For the Distributor to Handle the Best Flour 








It never has paid anybody to handle a poor flour 
bought at any price. 


Most successful flour distributors know this and 
profit by it. 


But there are some who still think there are flour 
“bargains. 


There never were on the basis of price. 


But now you may find “bargains, better flour 
and better selling flour at the same price. 


Perhaps you have long wanted to buy one of 
these superb “I-H”’ milled flours. 


Now is your time. 








ISMERT-HINCKE 
se, MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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1. UNIFORMITY 
2. PERFORMANCE 
3. FLAVOR 

4. SALES 


You'll win repeat business with 
the tempting taste and finer eating 
qualities of every loaf baked with 
the distinctive full-flavored flours 
from the high altitude wheat em- 
pire. In your shop, these flours give 
you a desirable margin of safety in 
mixing and fermentation time, pro- 
ducing pure-white breads, smooth 
in texture, delightful to eat. Next 
time, specify these sales-making 
flours— enriched and plain. You'll 
like their economy, strength, and 
dependability in shop performance. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Seung the Baker Uf Omerica for wn5s8 Yeats 
sages pes ime & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: -eave%, COLORADO 


BAKER + MILLER « GROCER 









ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILDA 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER 
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Under these wartime controls of wheat reserves, movement and 
price trends, no miller needs to be reminded of the need to buy 


his supplies through the best equipped and best informed sources. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
FRANK A. THEIS, President ° ° 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
eR: ~~ feats present experienced management. 


J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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(()NSOLBSTED FLOR MILLS (() 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 








CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS”™ 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 

















PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 




















Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour : 
° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the Noviivtstern Miller 66 Cremo” thecrean Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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q « Dangnation, Oncle 





If you want the facts about 
bright, colorful, sales - making 
brand printing with inks that 
really wash out, get in touch 
with your Bemis Man. 





san? h pre 
Rafe—you been usin’ man P 
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OFFICES: Boston + Brooklyn 
Detroit - East Pepperell 


Buffalo - Chicago - Denver 

Houston «+ Indianapolis 

Kansas City - Los Angeles Louisville - Memphis 

Minneapolis - New Orleans Sm New York City +» Norfolk 

Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City 
San Francisco - Seattle - Wichita 
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WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES 





§S souND REASONS 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
2.—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 
3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4.—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
5.—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 


—$__ 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 
WICHITA « ‘ 








SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Here is “Sunshine Quality” in flour 
in a dull world. 











Milled from the quality cream of 
America’s greatest bread wheat 
field 


“Sunny Kansas” comes to the baker 
with smiling confidence that it will 
assure him 


Brighter loaves, brighter business, 
brighter days, even brighter profits. 


* * 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels 




















KANSAS ([NstitutTe 

















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, Nn. y. 








LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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“THE FINAL ARGUMENT” 
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Hard to Mill But Easy to Bake 


* * * * 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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LET COMMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS. 
Help Carry the Extra Production Load 
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Volu 


Are you running your bakery equipment long 
hours on heavy production schedules—handicapped MI 
by lack of skilled manpower? Then let Commander- 


Larabee help you with bakers flours that are famous 


for their baking quality —their tolerance to variations ‘ 
in fermentation control—their ability to stand up to 

hard going in the shop. They will help you main- ca 
tain that necessary uniformity of appearance and oe 
quality taste that is so important to continued con- pla 
sumer satisfaction. 1 
Ler the Commander-Larabee representative tell 
you about the many flours of special qualifications 4 
produced from the Commander-Larabee family of 

mills, from Northwestern spring, Southwestern hard : 
winter and choice soft wheats, from which to select 7 
those which meet your particular requirements a 


They'll help you carry the extra production load in 


your bakery. 


* VITALIZED FLOURS 


are those Commander-Larabee bakers flours s 
to which the finely milled natural wheat cc 
germ has been added for desirable, dis- » 
tinctive wheat germ flavor in your bread.. 








Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
_ Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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U. S. Takes Control of Wheat Prices; 
Loan Wheat to Curb Advances 





MILLERS TO BUY WHEAT AT 
ABOUT 76% OF PARITY 
ACT EXPECTED TO DRY UP 
FUTURES TRADING 


(Editorial comment on page 23) 


WAsHINGTON, :D. C.—A plan that assumes almost complete 
control of wheat prices was announced by Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson and Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
Oct. 22 in an unprecedented action aimed at averting a bread 


price rise. 


Washington officials cited the following possible effects of the 


plan: 


1 That flour millers, whose selling price has already been placed 
under a ceiling of 76% of parity, will be able to buy wheat at 


about that level. 


? That wheat farmers get a floor under their product at slightly 
over parity, counting in the benefit payments. 


3 That wheat farmers, while not legally under a ceiling price, 
will actually be under a ceiling at slightly above parity. 


4 That the futures markets in wheat will probably “dry up” be- 
cause of lack of substantial possible price movements. 


4 That a half cent a loaf increase in bread prices will be avoided. 


Essentially, the plan would work as 
follows: 

The acreage allotment and compliance 
regulations now in effect for wheat farm- 
ers are to continue, with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. loan 85% of the parity 
and the average benefits per bushel 23.4c. 

The average CCC loan on wheat of 
No. 2 grade or better is $f.14. 

This loan, with benefits, assures the 
wheat farmer $1.87.4 average farm price 
for his wheat as a floor. Parity for 
wheat currently is $1.34 plus. 

Virtually all farmers in compliance 
under the wheat allotment program will, 
under the Henderson-Wickard plan, take 
commodity credit loans on their wheat. 


—————EEEEEE 
Cost Investigation 
Started 


To determine the relationship - 


between bread and flour price 
ceilings and cost of production, 
the Federal Trade Commission 
s begun an investigation of 
costs and production practices 
m the baking industry, and will 
Mow that investigation with a 
study of similar points in flour 
tilling. Story on page 11. 
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The CCC, in order to make wheat avail- 
able to millers at an average farm price 
of $1.02 bu, will release to farmers sup- 
plies of loan wheat at prices that will 
make it possible for farmers to sell this 
released wheat in the market at the 
equivalent of a $1.02 average farm price 
to the miller. 

The miller, because he is able under 
this plan to buy wheat at 76% of parity, 
will be able to continue to sell flour at 
76% of parity. 

The complexity of the plan arises from 
two facts: 

1. The price administrator and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture wished to avoid 
placing a direct and legal ceiling on 
wheat at a price equal to 100% of parity 
including AAA benefits. 

2. The Commodity Credit Corp. is 
barred by law from selling wheat for 
manufacture of flour for less than 100% 
of parity. 

The first difficulty, Henderson and 
Wickard believe, is overcome by placing 
a ceiling on flour only; and then arrang- 
ing to supply millers with wheat at a 
price that will prevent a hole being 
punched in the flour and bread ceiling. 

The second difficulty is overcome by 
having the CCC “release” wheat through 
farmers rather than attempt to sell wheat 
directly to millers. 

It is reliably reported that both Hen- 


<> 





>> 


derson and Wickard feared that if a 
formal, legal ceiling were placed on 
wheat prices a suit would be filed con- 
tending that the ceiling violated the price 
control act. 

It is felt that the CCC clearly has the 
power to release wheat back to farmers 
on any basis it wishes. 

While the plan awaits some clarifica- 
tion, it appeared Thursday that wheat 
would continue to move through regular 
grain trade channels. It was noted that 
the announcement says: “By release of 
loan wheat back to producers by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for sale in the 
market.” 


Text of Government's 
Announcement 


The text of the government’s an- 
nouncement on_ stabilizing wheat and 
bread prices follows: 

“The Office of Price Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Oct. 22 the completion of a 
program to prevent increases in the 
prices of bread and flour to the Ameri- 
can consumer. Bread prices have been 
fixed at the March levels since May, 
1942, and flour was recently frozen at 
the levels prevailing Sept. 28 to Oct. 2. 

“The program announced provides for 
making wheat available to flour millers 
at prices approximating the levels which 
prevailed from Sept. 28 to Oct. 2. This 
will be accomplished by the release of 
loan wheat back to producers by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for sale in the 
market. The release price per bushel 
on such loan wheat will be less than the 
amount of the loan per bushel plus 
accumulated carrying charges by a suf- 


ficient amount to enable producers to 
sell the wheat at prices in line with the 
ceiling prices on flour. 

“By this operation, any possibility that 
flour millers will be ‘squeezed’ between 
advancing wheat prices and a flour ceil- 
ing is removed. Any possibility of a 
similar ‘squeeze’ developing between 
flour and bread is likewise averted. 

“The release prices of loan wheat will 
be announced by Commodity Credit 
Corp. at such time as the marketing of 
loan wheat becomes necessary to ac- 
complish the purposes of this program. 

“As an example of how the program 
will operate, let us assume that the price 
of cash wheat in a principal market is 
several cents a bushel below the CCC 
loan price. Because of a shortage of free 
wheat in the market there is danger 
that the price will rise and ‘squeeze’ 
against the OPA flour ceiling, thus 
threatening production of flour (and, of 
course, bread). 

“Under the new program, in these cir- 
cumstances, CCC would release to the 
farmers supplies of loan wheat at ‘release 
prices,’ below the loan rate to enable the 
farmer to sell in the open market with- 
out loss. The selling price of the farmer 
would be at a level which will enable 
flour millers to buy wheat and produce 
and sell flour under OPA’s ceiling. 

“In making this announcement, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard and Price 
Administrator Henderson emphasized 
that farmers co-operating in the farm 
programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture receive full parity for their wheat. 
This is made possible through the loans 
offered by Commodity Credit Corp. and 
the payments made by the agricultural 
adjustment agency. The loans on wheat 








been made. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. w 


the miller can pay. 


$1.02 bu. 








Here’s How the Plan Works 


| 
| 
Putting the new wheat plan into its simplest terms, this 
is the way that it is expected to work: | 
When the price of wheat rises above the level at which the miller can | 

| 


afford to buy it to make and sell flour under present ceilings, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. will go to a wheat farmer on whose crop a loan has 


The average farm price the miller can afford to pay is approximately 
While the Commodity Credit Corp. has not announced the price 
at which it will release wheat, the price must be under $1.02. 

The Commodity Credit Corp., therefore, loans an average farm price - 
of $1.14 bu, releases the wheat back to the farmer at $1.02 bu or less, and 
the wheat moves into the grain market at a price the miller can pay with- 
out being “squeezed” by the flour prices ceiling. 


™ 1 
offer to release the wheat on which 
a loan has been made back to the farmer at a price low enough so the | 
farmer, after paying all his storage costs, can sell the wheat at the price 
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are made at rates equal to 85% of 
parity, and payments to bring total re- 
turns up to parity have been authorized 
under the conservation and domestic al- 
lotment act, and the agricultural allot- 
ment act of 1938. 

“Studies are being initiated to deter- 
mine possible economies in the produc- 
tion and distribution of flour and bak- 
ery products. The whole program will 
be reviewed in the light of these latest 
studies and latest experience. Mean- 
while, the maximum price for flour under 
temporary price regulation No. 22, as 
amended, and for bread under the gen- 
eral maximum price regulation remains 
in effect.” 


Federation Discusses 
OPA Wheat Program 


The following statement was issued by 
the Millers National Federation: 

“Basically, this plan is not intended to 
be a wheat ceiling program. It is de- 
signed primarily to relate the prices of 
wheat to the flour ceilings so that mill- 
ers may acquire wheat at prices which 
will permit them to observe the flour 
price ceilings. 

“Secondly, the plan is not intended to 
go into operation until the permanent 
price ceilings on flour have been estab- 
lished, unless a squeeze should develop 
under the temporary flour price ceilings. 
Once the permanent price ceilings on 
flour have been established, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. is expected to determine 
a schedule of discounts under the loan 
which it will be necessary to put into 
effect in order to permit the farmer to 
redeem his loan and sell the wheat at a 
price which the miller under the price 
‘ceiling for flour can afford to pay. 

“Such a schedule of discounts under 
the loan would in all probability vary 
in different areas depending upon the 
relationship between wheat prices and 
flour prices during the base period deter- 
mined upon for flour price ceilings. 
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“For example, assume a farmer had 
received a loan of $1 bu on his wheat 
and it was determined by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. that it is necessary to sell 
this particular type of wheat at 90c bu 
in order to permit the miller to remain 
under his flour ceiling. The farmer 
would be permitted to go to the bank 
and redeem his loan for 90c bu, his wheat 
would be released to him, and he could 
sell it in the open market. It is expected 
that the wheat would then flow through 
the normal trade channels to the miller 
at a price which he could afford to pay. 

“The announcement of this plan ap- 
pears to eliminate the possibility of a 
fixed dollars and cents ceiling on wheat. 
However, there is still a strong feeling in 
certain government quarters that a fixed 
ceiling on wheat is the only answer to 
the problem. It also appears to elim- 
inate the necessity of any further cash 
subsidy payment to the farmer or any 
subsidy to the miller. Before the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. can put into effect 
any schedule of discounts, however, it 
will be necessary to know what the flour 
price ceilings are going to be. 

“It is understood that a very careful 
study of bread prices is to be made to 
determine what the baker can afford to 
pay for flour. The next step will be a 
determination of flour prices in relation 
to bread prices. Once these two factors 
have been determined, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. will make its detailed an- 
nouncement of the schedule of discounts 
at which the various classes and grades 
of wheat will be released. 

“If before permanent ceilings on flour 
have been determined a price squeeze 
should take place in any area, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. would be prepared 
to announce the basis upon which wheat 
in that area would be released to relieve 
the squeeze, but unless such emergency 
should arise it is not expected this pro- 
gram will go into effect until the perma- 
nent price ceilings on flour are deter- 
mined.” 





GRAIN TRADE CONFUSED BY PLAN 
FOR REGULATION OF WHEAT PRICE 


Gradual Decline in Futures Trading to Zero Expected—Effect 
on Flour Grades and Quality Pondered—Group to 
Testify Before Senate Committee 


Confusion is the main theme in grain 
markets, following the announcement of 
the government’s plan for control of 
wheat prices, Oct. 22. Some 70 repre- 
sentatives of grain markets met, Oct. 
22, in a session at the Chicago Board of 
Trade to consider the various aspects 
of the act and its effect on futures trad- 
ing. No comment was made as to the 
possibility of maintaining a futures mar- 
ket, or on any of the other aspects of 
the plan. 

E. H. Mirick, of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Clarence M. Hardenbergh, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., and Walter 
H. Mills, of General Mills, Inc., were in 
Washington this week for conferences 
with the Secretary of Agriculture and 
others on the grain futures problem. 

The precise effect of the wheat price 
control plan on grain trading is uncer- 
tain, as confusion over details remains 
dominant. In announcing the program, 
Washington officials predicted among 


other results that it probably would dry 
up the wheat futures markets because of 
lack of substantial possible price move- 
ments. 

Most of the grain trade seems to 
agree that the ultimate result of the 
program outlined so far will be a grad- 
ual decline of futures trading to the 
vero mark, as price fluctuations become 
narrower and narrower. What substi- 
tute the miller will have for a hedging 
market has not been suggested. Pre- 
sumably, it is hoped that the prices will 
be stabilized at a pretty definite figure 
and thus eliminate the need for hedging. 

Probably that can be accomplished 
only if the government becomes the sole 
grain trader and sets definite fixed prices 
on sales of its wheat by grade and qual- 
ity. Under the proposals so far put 
forth, however, it appears that the gov- 
ernment would be in and out of the mar- 
ket intermittently, coming to the rescue 
with sales, only when prices got out of 
line. Obviously such a situation would 
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e A SPOT THAT’S ON THE WAR MAP 





When she was on her adventuresome way around the world as a member 
of the crew of the sailing yacht Yankee in 1939-1940, Miss Nora Bailey, daugh- 
ter of THe NortHWESTERN MiLier’s Canadian manager, A. H. Bailey, added 
this picture of Port Moresby, New Guinea, to her collection of photographs. 
It appeared first in these columns early in 1941 in illustration of a series of 


articles written by her for this journal. 


around Port Moresby. 


The Yankee spent several days in and 
In fact, the itinerary included most of the other places 


that have been prominent in the war news of the south Pacific during the past 


year, including the Solomon Islands. 


Miss Bailey found Port Moresby “quite 


a live town,” containing two hotels, a theater, several European type shops, 


including a bakery, and various other marks of western civilization. 


Most of 


these properties were owned by an Australian firmt of merchants and ship 


owners doing business throughout the South Seas. 


Miss Bailey is now an in- 


structor in the University of Toronto, from which she holds an M.A. degree in 
psychology. Her cruise on the Yankee was primarily a sociological study. 





not eliminate all fluctuations. In the 
matter of protein premiums alone there 
would be some fluctuation depending on 
the amount of protein in a crop and 
the availability of various wheats of dif- 
ferent protein percentage. 

It is reported that the grain trade has 
been assured that, as far as possible, the 
operation of the new plan will be han- 
dled through customary business chan- 
nels, but that seems more of a pious in- 
tention than a practical possibility. 

If the program is pursued to its log- 
ical conclusion, nearly all wheat grown 
will be put under loan. Without a fu- 
tures market, the possibility of accumnu- 
lating wheat and making carrying 
charges thereon will be largely -liminated, 
and elevator men will have to become 
storage houses for the government only, 
in order to pay operating expenses. 

Millers, too, may no longer find it 
possible to accumulate wheat beyond 
flour orders for the purpose of selecting 
desirable types and grades, and probably 
will find it necessary to turn practically 
all of their own storage space into public 
elevator space for government and loan 
grain to earn carrying charges. 

If millers choose to maintain this con- 
trol of the selection of grain, they will 
have to pay for it, not from carrying 
charges earned in the futures market, 
but from their flour price margins. That 
may be difficult, or impossible, if the flour 
price ceiling strait-jacket is too tight. 

Some millers guess that the result 
might be a great simplification of wheat 
mixes and vast reduction in the number 
of flour grades and types. Obviously, it 
will become more difficult to mill to a 
buyer’s specifications, and a greater de- 
gree of standardization might develop. 
Consequently, there will be repercussion 
in the baking trade. ~ 

The present system of flour price ceil- 
Ings likewise will have the same effect. 
The tendency will be for the lowest ceil- 


ing to become the highest. Already, 
some of the larger flour buyers are shop- 
ping around mills for the lowest ceiling 
price. 

Certainly, the program should be a 
deterrent to long-term sales of flour. 
Regardless of unhedgable price fluctua- 
tions, there is always the problem of 
predicting what government agencies or 
Congress might decide to do about wheat 
a few months hence. With no hedging 
for a safety factor, millers will have to 
figure such hazards in the flour price. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF oF Lirs—— 


AMA BUYS 10,400 BBLS 
FLOUR IN SEALED CANS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—AMA purchases 
over the week-end included 10,400 bbls 
of type A wheat flour packed in her- 
metically sealed cans,—each containing 
35 lbs net weight, two cans each to 4 
strapped nailed wood case suitable for 
export—ostensibly for use by troops 
abroad. AMA sought offers for 20,000 
bbls, but apparently mills were not able 
to furnish the special packaging. 

Other purchases included 324,000 lbs 
of rolled oat cereal for delivery before 
Dec. 31, and 300,000 Ibs of degerminated 
yellow corn meal, deliveries of which 
were to start Oct. 26 and be completed 
by Dec. 31. , 

Offers were to be received by mid- 
week and accepted before the week is out 
on 15,500,000 Ibs of miscellaneous feeds, 
including rolled barley, yellow milo, 
western barley and standard mill run 
wheat feed. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
AMA BUYS MILLED RICE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The AMA 0 
Oct. 14 announced the purchase of 17, 
160,000 lbs of milled rice at prices rang- 
ing from $5 to $5.82 per 100 lbs from 
several Louisiana and California mill- 
ers. 
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FIC Will Investigate Bakeries Anew 





SURVEY OF MILLING WILL 
FOLLOW SHORTLY 


Byrnes’s Office of Economic Stabilization Orders Inquiry—First- 
hand Information Sought on Whether Bakers and Millers 
Are Curbing Costs and Dropping Wasteful Practices 


By EmMMeEtT DouUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—A searching in- 
vestigation of the baking industry will 
begin this week with a crew of 15 or more 
members of the Economic Division of the 
Federal Trade Commission visiting plants 
throughout the country to obtain infor- 
mation on production costs, distribution 
outlays, curtailment of “peacetime frills 
in a wartime economy” and data on all 
the factors which go into the baking 
process. 

When the bakery inquiry has been com- 
pleted, or perhaps before, the ‘Federal 
Trade Commission economists will visit 
flour milling plants to gather data which 
relate to the cost of bread and other 
bakery goods. 

The twin inquiry is being made at the 
direction of James F. Byrnes, chief of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, who 
wants, through the FTC investigators, to 
obtain first-hand information on whether 
bakers and millers are doing everything 
in their power to reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing the “staff of life.” 


TAKE up 1941 INQUIRY 


The Federal Trade Commission econ- 
omists will take up with the bakers where 
they left off about a year ago, when a 
similar price inquiry was initiated and 
a report thereof submitted to the Office 
of Price Administration. No public dis- 
closure was ever made of what the FTC 
reported to the OPA a year ago. No 
later than last March. however, Adminis- 
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trator Leon Henderson gave a definite 
“no” answer to an appeal from the 
wholesale bakers of the Pittsburgh area 
for permission to advance bread prices 
by lc a loaf. 

The present inquiry by the FTC is 
understood to have a twofold purpose— 
first to ascertain if during the year which 
has intervened since the last investigation, 
the baking industry has actually effected 
economies in packaging and wrapping 
materials; reduced deliveries and sales 
costs; discounted premiums, combination 
offers, free display racks and other fa- 
cilities which added to the cost of bread 
to the consumer; and, secondly, to obtain 
evidence that will justify the President’s 
position that bread prices must stay at 
the present levels. 


PRICE FIXING FORMULA 


The probe of baking costs, plus the 
production data which later the flour 
milling industry will be expected to 
supply, as such costs relate to supplying 
bakeshops with their primary material, 
are expected to provide a formula for 
the future fixing of the price of both 
bread and flour by OPA ceilings. 

This kind of investigation is not new. 
In the first World War, the commission 
investigated the cost of bread and other 
related factors at the request of Presi- 
dent Wilson. A similar inquiry into the 
flour milling industry was begun at the 
same time, but was continued as a sep- 
arate inquiry. 





BYRNES AND HENDERSON DEFEND 
FLOUR CEILING LAW BEFORE SENATE 


Violation of Anti-Inflation Rule 


Denied—OPA Used Full Facts 


in Setting Price to Reflect Parity, Director 
Byrnes States 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
“hornets’ nest” created by the govern- 
ment’s move toward stabilizing flour and 
bread prices, has more ramifications than 
perhaps any price control fiat thus far 
issued under the joint sponsorship of the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The pronouncement of Oct. 22 bearing 
the official blessing of Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard, apparently has 
neither satisfied the irate “farm bloc” of 
the Senate nor all segments of the in- 
dustries involved. Especially threaten- 
ing is the present governmental order to 
the wheat futures market, which may 
likely have to fold up or greatly curtail 
Operations unless some change js au- 
thorized. 

Meanwhile the Senate agricultural com- 
mittee has had before it Director Byrnes 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization 


and Leon Henderson of OPA, who were 
quizzed exhaustively, and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard, who was similarly 
asked some pertinent questions on the 
interpretation of the Price Control Law. 
About the only certain thing which can 
be said is that the announced “tem- 
porary” ceilings on flour will remain in 
effect for the next 60 days, unless pre- 
viously amended by reason of new evi- 
dence that is being gathered. 

Several points in the joint price and 
agricultural announcement need clarifi- 
cation, but Commodity Credit Corp. offi- 
cials are not yet prepared to write out 
in detail the scope of what may be done. 
Until the flour millers begin to suffer the 
“squeeze” which the order was intended 
to prevent, there seems nothing that the 
CCC can immediately do, except to mark 
time and hope for the best. 

It is doubtful, however, if the ener- 
getic farm bloc on Capitol Hill will do 





much “marking time.” Instead they are 
on the warpath, but an unofficial guess 
is that they will not win their argument 
with the Roosevelt-Byrnes-Henderson- 
Wickard quartet. The Congress in pass- 
ing the Price Control Act specified that 
“no maximum price shall be established 
or maintained under authority of this 
act or otherwise for any commodity proc- 
essed or manufactured in whole or sub- 
stantial part from any agricultural com- 
modity a price therefor equal to the 
higher of the prices specified in clauses 
(1) and (2) of this section; provided, 
that the President may, without regard 
to the limitation contained in clause (2), 
adjust any such maximum price to the 
extent that he finds necessary to correct 
gross inequities; but nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to permit the es- 
tablishment in any case of a maximum 
price below a price which will reflect to 
the producers of any agricultural com- 
modity the price therefor specified in 
clause (1) of this section. . . .” Clause 
(1) specifies “parity price,” and clause 
(2) specifies the “highest price received 
by such producers for such commodity 
between Jan. 1, 1942, and Sept. 15, 1942.” 

The ceiling on flour fixed by OPA was 
below the comparable “parity price” for 
wheat, and apparently was based on 
OPA’s knowledge that the producer 
would enjoy parity “income” from wheat 
because of the loan plus benefit pay- 


ments. The protesting senators having 
interpreted the Price Control Act as 
prohibiting ceilings below “parity price” 
instead of “parity income,” now want the 
OPA’s formula changed. 

With the flour ceilings sticking at least 
temporarily, and CCC’s authorization to 
sell at a price not penalizing the wheat 
farmer, still being effective, the wheat 
futures operators find themselves really 
in a “squeeze” or at least a state of “in- 
activity.” In fact, today the government 
is the market, and grain warehousing has 
been reduced practically to the business 
of commercial warehousing at government 
rates. 2 

Meantime, it is to be expected that 
the executive committee of the organized 
millers and the higher-ups among the 
grain exchanges and the grain dealers 
will give earnest and painstaking consid- 
eration as to where they each will be 
when the merry row between Congress 
and the executive departments has been 
terminated. 

The problems of flour mill concentra- 
tion, shortage of manpower, lack of trans- 
portation facilities, and even the much 
rumored appointment of a food adminis- 
trator, have all been relegated to that 
future day when the vexatious question 
of the price of wheat, flour and bread 
can be written down as solved to the sat- 
isfaction of the farmer, the miller, the 
baker and ultimately the consumer. 





FARM WORKERS TO BE HELD 
IN PRESENT JOBS BY LAW 


Wasuincton, D. C.—An amendment 
to the bill lowering draft ages—ap- 
proved by the Senate 62 to 6, on Oct. 
24—would virtually freeze agricultural 
workers in their jobs where they cannot 
be replaced. 

It provides that every man, without 
age restriction, “regularly engaged in 
an agricultural occupation or endeavor 
essential to the war effort shall be de- 
ferred . . so long as he remains so 
engaged and until such time as a sat- 
isfactory replacement can be obtained.” 

It also provides that if such a man 
leaves the farm he shall be reclassified 
“in a class immediately available for 
military service” unless his local draft 
board “determines that it is in the best 
interest of the war effort” for him to 
shift to other work. 

An influential member of the House 
military committee, who will be one of 
that chamber’s conferees, predicted that 
the amendment would attract strong 
support in the House as well and he 
forecast its retention. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
AMA TO BUY VITAMINS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The AMA an- 
nounces that purchases of approximate 
ly 336 Ibs of nicotinic acid, 234 lbs of 
viosterol and 350 grams of pyridoxine 
hydrochloride are contemplated and that 
offers for the sale of these products 
may be submitted until Nov. 9. 








——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VITAMIN DISCUSSION SET 


Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, consultant for 
General Mills, Inc., will discuss present 
knowledge of vitamin requirements at a 
luncheon meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, in Minneapolis, Oct. 30. 


N. Y. FLOUR MEN DISCUSS 
WEEVIL WITH OFFICIALS 


New York, N. Y.—The flour commit- 
tee of the New York Produce Exchange 
and representatives from the Flour Dis- 
tributors Association, met Oct. 20, with 
government officials to discuss the situa- 
tion of flour embargoed because it is 
claimed to be unfit for human consump- 
tion. Although the men from the trade 
presented many arguments to show that 
the flour could be made entirely suitable 
for human use, it could not be deter- 
mined that the government representa- 
tives had changed their minds. The com- 
mittee is continuing its efforts and hopes 
to have a conference with Washington 
officials on the subject. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Vitamin B, Price Drop 


Announced 


New York, N. Y. — Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J., announces 
that synthetic vitamin production has 
reached a new all-time high, making 
possible a reduction of 4c per gram in 
the price of vitamin B, to manufactur- 
ers. 

The new price schedule is: shipments 
of 100 grams or more, 37c gram; ship- 
ments of less than 100 grams, 40c gram. 
This new schedule reduces the price of 
B, to approximately an eightieth of a 
cent per 100 USP units. Shipments of 
1,000 grams or more are free of trans- 
portation charges, with the smaller quan- 
tities on an f.o.b. basis. 

The company also announces that pro- 
duction of riboflavin (vitamin B,) is 
running smoothly, with quick delivery 
possible at the current price of 74c per 
gram in lots of 100 grams or more, f.o.b. 
Nutley. 
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U. S. FOOD LAW NOT INTENDED TO 
CURB CORRECTLY LABELED GOODS 


Thus Contends Quaker Oats Co. in Brief Opposing Supreme Court 
Review of Enriched Farina Case—U. S. Administrator 
Says Food Standards Program Jeopardized 


(Editorial comment on page 23) 


The Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act -was never designed to destroy hon- 
estly conducted business in healthful 
foods, which are truthfully and correctly 
labeled, attorneys for the Quaker Oats 
Co. declare in a brief filed with the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The 
brief was presented in opposition to a 
petition of the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, seeking a review by the Supreme 
Court of the recent decision of the Sev- 
enth U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
which held that the Quaker company is 
entitled to market a Farina product 
using the word “enriched,” but not con- 
forming to federal standards for en- 
riched Farina. The appeals court held 
the standards invalid. 

In seeking review, the Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator declares that the food 
standards program is jeopardized by the 
decision and that indiscriminate enrich- 
ment would tend to confuse and mislead 
consumers. 


BACKGROUND OF CASE 


For 10 years, the Quaker Oats Co. has 
marketed a product known as “Quaker 
Farina Wheat Cereal Enriched With 
Vitamin D.” Under the new food and 
drug law, the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator promulgated two food standards, 
one for farina in which vitamin D is not 
permitted to be added and the other an 
enriched farina, in which vitamin D may 
be added on condition that vitamin B,, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron be first added. 
Under this regulation, the Quaker prod- 
uct could not be sold, and the suit grew 
out of this fact, the manufacturer win- 
ning the latest round before the appeals 
court in Chicago. 

“The effect of the administrator’s 
standards is to bar from the market and 
deprive the consumer of the opportunity 
of buying respondent’s product, which in 
the language of the court of appeals is 
‘admittedly a wholesome and _ healthful 
product,’ and ‘which has been sold to 
millions of consumers, without deception, 
fraud or misrepresentation of any kind 
or character,” said Attorney George I. 
Haight, in the Quaker firm’s brief. 

“The court found that the administra- 
tor, in so acting, exceeded his statutory 
authority and in substance said that 
regulations which prohibit the improve- 
ment of a product and deprive the pub- 
lic of an improved product which is hon- 
estly labeled, and which is neither adul- 
terated nor diluted, do not promote hon- 
esty and fair dealing in the interest of 
consumers, and that such regulations are 
furthermore unreasonable .and arbitrary 
and thus beyond the administrator’s stat- 
utory authority. Such being the case the 
Court of Appeals was clearly right in 
holding the farina and enriched farina 
standards invalid.” 

POINT OF ARGUMENT 

The argument of the Quaker attorneys 
was, in part, as follows: 

“In contending that the conclusions of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit ‘jeopardize the food 
standards program,’ the. administrator 


attempts for the first time to create an 
issue which cannot lawfully exist. We 
are concerned with a statute, a simple 
and plainly worded statute which the 
administrator would ignore for his food 
standards program, or, as he sometimes 
says ‘the enrichment program.’ 

“The administrator urges in effect that 
he has authority under the statute to 
bar the sale of a food (and thus make 
such a sale a criminal offense), notwith- 
standing that (1) it is improved nutri- 
tionally; (2) it is wholesome and con- 
tains no harmful or deleterious ingredi- 
ents; (3) it is not adulterated; (4) it is 
not diluted; and (5) it is correctly and 
truthfully labeled. 

“But Section 401 of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act was never de- 
signed to destroy honestly conducted 
business in healthful foods which are 
truthfully and correctly labeled and 
neither adulterated nor diluted, and by 
destroying such business deprive the 
public of products which they need and 
want. Certainly such a construction for 
which the administrator now contends 
is in no way in conformity with the pur- 
poses of the statute, which in the lan- 
guage of this court, as applied to the 
earlier Food and Drug Act of 1906, are 
‘to secure the purity of foods’ and ‘to 
inform purchasers of what they are buy- 
ing’ (U. 8S. vs. Antikamnia Chemical 
Co., 231 U. S. 654,665). 

“Correctly paraphrased, Section 401 
says that reasonable definitions and 
standards of identity may be established 
by the administrator when such action 
will promote honesty and fair dealing. 
It further says that he shall, to promote 
honesty and fair dealing, designate the 
optional ingredients to be named on the 
label. It is absurd to contend that salt, 
sugar, cream, chocolate, and other pos- 
sible ingredients of a product must in- 
dividually -and per se promote honesty 
and fair dealing. On the other hand, 
Congress recognized that the nature of 
some ingredients might be such that 
honesty and fair dealing would be pro- 
moted by naming them on the label. The 
promotion of honesty and fair dealing 
relates to the propriety of taking action 
to establish a standard and to whether 
some ingredients should be named on the 
label; the test of the standard and of the 
ingredients of the standard is reason- 
ableness. All that the administrator had 
to do to promulgate a reasonable farina 
standard in accord with the purpose of 
the act (purity of foods and inform 
purchasers of what they are buying) was 
to require that when farina is improved 
by the addition of vitamin D, vitamin D 
be named on the label. 


CONFUSION UNLIKELY 


“A careful reading of the petition 
and of the record on this subject shows 
that the witnesses who speculated did 
so on the basis that confusion would 
result if there were a plurality of prod- 
ucts on the market under the name ‘En- 
riched Farina,’ each, however, being en- 
riched with different vitamin or mineral 


additions. But respondent does not mar- 
ket a product under the name ‘En- 
riched Farina’ nor has it represented its 
product as ‘Enriched Farina.’ Respond- 
ent has for 10 years been selling farina, 
not ‘Enriched Farina.’ Respondent has 
used the adjective ‘enriched’ only as 
clearly and truthfully modifying the 
term ‘Vitamin D’ in its designation 
‘QUAKER FARINA Wheat Cereal En- 
riched With VITAMIN D.’ Thus it is 
apparent that respondent’s offense under 
the administrator’s two standards would 
be in improving farina by the addition 
of a beneficial ingredient. It is the 
farina standard, not the enriched farina 
standard, that respondent violates,—vio- 
lates by improving the product.” 

“The realities of the situation must 
be considered. The weakness of the ad- 
ministrator’s argument with respect to 
indiscriminate enrichment causing confu- 
sion is clearly demonstrated by his ad- 
mission that the sale of respondent’s 
product has caused no confusion and has 
misled no one. . . Yet the effect of 
the administrator’s two standards is to 
deprive the consumer of the opportunity 
of purchasing what he wants—respond- 
ent’s product, improved nutritionally, an 
aid in overcoming a widespread vitamin 
D deficiency, truthfully labeled and 
causing confusion to no one.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING, SAFETY ARE TOPICS 
FOR PRODUCTION MEETING 


Burrato, N. Y.—Difficulties arising 
from the rationing of gasoline and tires, 
and overcrowded railroad schedules, failed 
to affect attendance at a joint conference 
of the Niagara Frontier Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, and 
District 8, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, at the Hotel Lafayette here on Oct 
24. It had been feared particularly that 
the usual large number of Canadian mill- 
ers and chemists would be reduced, but 
the members from above the border were 
there in force: 36 of them. 

Both groups contributed to the pro- 
gram. Dr. J. C. Baker, of Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., delivered a paper on 
the “Pentosans of Wheat Flour,” and 
offered many interesting sidelights on 
flour and baking. He illustrated his talk 
with slides, one of which was a photo- 
graphic enlargement showing that every 
bubble in bread dough has a gluten lining. 

F. J. Cadin, safety engineer for the 
Globe Indemnity Co., discussed safety, 
dwelling particularly on women, whom he 
described as the “new safety problem in 








BRITISH BREAD TO BE 
STUFFED 

Lonvon, ENG.—Britain—until now 
one of the few European countries 
still enjoying all-wheat bread—soon 
will have barley and oat flour added 
to its “national wheatmeal” loaf and, 
perhaps, potato flour later, according 
to press reports. 

Continuing a campaign to make full 
use of Britain’s domestic food re- 
sources, Food Minister Lord Wool- 
ton has announced that the govern- 
ment has decided “to take advantage 
of an abundant crop of barley and 
oats to add a very small proportion” 
to the nation’s flour. Potato flour, 
added in small quantities, would prob- - 
ably be of advantage, he continued. 


* $15,000, with partial insurance. 
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flour mills.” He remarked that Women 
were new to the industry and that fly, 
milling was new to women, hence ty 
necessity of both plants and women q. 
operating in the safety problem. Clothe, 
head covering and respect for safe) 
measures, he said, were but a few of thy 
problems which must be solved by mij; 
employing women. He called attentio, 
to the desirability of placing a woma, 
on safety committees to help promot 
safe practices. 

W. E. McCraith, Kansas City, secre. 
tary of the A.O.M., was present and ap. 
nounced that dues for members now jp 
the armed forces would be suspended 
for the duration. The meeting was cop. 
cluded with an open forum. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE——. 


ALL SALESMEN LOSE 
‘C’ RATIONS OF GAs 


OPA Tightens Regulations for Nation. 
wide Rationing—Occupational 
Driving Cut 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A general tight- 
ening of eligibility for “C” rations of 
gasoline, in connection with nation-wide 
mileage rationing beginning Nov. 22 has 
been announced by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

OPA announced the elimination of all 
types of salesmen from the preferred 
mileage class. In the eastern mileage 
rationing plan, most salesmen were 
barred from preferred mileage, but men 
engaged in the sale of productive equip- 
ment held necessary to the war effort 
were allowed “C” status. 

Under the nation-wide mileage r- 
tioning program, “C” rations may be 
issued to certain maintenance and repair- 
men provided that “transportation is not 
sought for purpose of selling, merchan- 
dising or promoting.” 

OCCUPATIONAL DRIVING CUT 

Under the nation-wide plan no ration 
for occupational driving will be allowed 
unless the applicant establishes either 
that he has formed a ride-sharing ar- 
rangement with at least three other per- 
sons, or that this is not feasible and 
that no reasonably adequate alternative 
means of transportation are available. 

Even where a ride-sharing arrange- 
ment is shown, however, no supplemental 
ration will be issued where the area over 
which the board has jurisdiction is found 
to be adequately served by subway, ele- 
vated or railroad commutation service 
and that these facilities are adequate for 
the applicant’s purposes. 

In no event, will more than 470 miles 
of occupational driving a month be al- 
lowed unless the applicant is within one 
of the preferred mileage classific:tions. 


20 PREFERRED GROUPS 

There are 20 prefererd mileage uses 
groups, compared with 14 under the pres 
ent eastern rationing plan. The increase 
in the number of eligible groups result: 
ed, for the most part, from dividing pres 
ent groups for purposes of clarification, 
OPA said. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FEED STORE AND WAREHOUSE BUR‘ 

Wi.uramstown, N. J.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin swept through the store and 
warehouse of the Williamstown Feed Co. 
Oct. 18 and caused damage estimated * 
Joseph 
M. Kubiak is owner and manager of the 
business. 
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Bakers Recommend War Curtailments 





PLEDGE HIGH FOOD VALUE 
IN BAKERY BREAD 


Twist Bread, Cellophane, Double Wraps, and Inner Liners Voted 
Out in Recommendation to Federal War Agencies— 
Slicing Upheld—No Stales Statement 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Pledging to maintain 
the high food value of bakery products 
under all circumstances, the war con- 
ference of the baking industry in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 20-21, made several recom- 
mendations to government war agencies: 


Elimination of twist bread and cross 
panning, to save machinery, materials 
and labor. 

Elimination of cellophane on bread, 
rolls and yeast-raised goods. 

Discontinuance of waxed paper for dou- 
ble wraps, inner liners on loaves of less 
than 13 inches and, on longer loaves, of 
inner liners more than two thirds the 
length of the loaf. 

Elimination of more than two colors in 
printing wrappers. 

Slicing, the conference decided, was a 
convenience to the housewife more nec- 
essary now than ever, and a saving on 
household bread knives, but expressed 
willingness to drop the practice should 
the government think it necessary. 

Since the conference could not agree 
on a proposal for the elimination of 


stale returns, no recommendation on 
that subject was made. 
These recommendations were made 


after two days of intensive meetings, 
both general and by industry branches, 
spurred on by impressive opening talks 
that emphasized the seriousness of the 
war situation and the need to clear away 
all unnecessary trimmings in the op- 
eration of business. 


OUTLOOK EXPLAINED 


In the words of Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, who 
was chairman of the conference: 

“The Washington outlook is for in- 
creased rationing of goods and services 
right down the line. It means rationing 
of raw materials, of labor, of manufac- 
tured goods. The government will de- 
cide who gets what, and who must work 
where. More specifically, the govern- 
ment will decide what branches of the 
food industry can deliver the greatest 
amount of nutrition at the least cost and 
with the least materials; who can de- 
liver nutrition on the least rubber; who 
can produce the product of highest 
caloric value with the least labor; who 
can use the greatest amount of farm 
products with the least sugar and 
packed in the least critical material. 
That is the problem. That is our op- 
portunity, and it must be our goal. 
Perhaps the job has not been done too 
well to date, but the important thing 
is, ‘What are we to do now?’ 

“Practically everything we use, ex- 
cept wheat, will get scarcer and scarcer. 
Costs of all kinds will go up. New 
restrictions of all kinds will be im- 
Posed. More women and less men will 
work for us. Every: truck will be op- 
erated under strict government control. 
“Much of the hurt, which is inevitable, 
May be relieved by a full discussion of 
our problems and the adoption of a vol- 


untary program by this industry, gear- 
ing ourselves into the war economy 
rather than have someone else in Wash- 
ington do it for us.” 


OFFICIAL HELPERS 


The conference had the benefit of the 
advice and counsel, as well as intimate 
knowledge of official thinking, of 16 of 
the 18 members of the Baking Industry 
Advisory Committee, together with a 
group of a half dozen or more bakers 
who now occupy important government 
positions, in connection with the food- 
stuffs industries, and who, in a way, 
act as liaison officers between bakers 
and the government. Among the latter 
were John T. McCarthy, chief bakery 
products division of the War Produc- 
tion Board; M. Lee Marshall, WPB 
food consultant; H. Edward Hilde- 
brand, consultant in the ODT; Eugene 
Quigg, of the WPB, and Walter Dietz, 
of the sugar rationing division of the 
OPA. And working with them were 
Ralph D. Ward, chairman of the confer- 
ence, and William A. Quinlan, counsel 
for the American Bakers Association, 
Washington. 


NUTRITION UPPERMOST 


The discussion started with the prod- 
uct itself—bread. The bakers were told 
that nutritive value was the only yard- 
stick by which the government meas- 
ured the essential quality of a food 
product. If it lacked nutritive value, 
it was “out” and was given no consid- 
eration. Therefore, if bread is to con- 
tinue to be the vehicle to carry the 
necessary health-giving quality to the 
masses, and continue to be the most 
universally used food, its nutritive value 
must be maintained. Bread has been 
given an added nutritional value through 
enrichment, it was pointed out. 

But, the question was asked, how can 
nutrition be maintained if sugar and 
shortenings are rationed, and a _ short- 
age of milk threatened? The industry 
must be prepared to show the govern- 
ment that these commodities are essen- 
tial, and, when used in bread, that they 
are being consumed in the most eco- 
nomical form and by the largest per- 
centage of the population. 

The situation was summed up by Dr. 
James A. Tobey, of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, as follows: 

“Nutritional authorities now urge, ad- 
vocate, and recommend that bread sup- 
ply 40% of the calories in the Ameri- 
can and British diets, provided (1) the 
bread is enriched white bread made with 
milk, and (2) the balance of the dietary 
consists of other protective foods, such 
as milk, eggs, fruits, green vegetables, 
yellow vegetables, and meat. 

“The U. S. government is now telling 
the people to eat bread every day, pro- 
vided that it is enriched white bread 
or whole wheat bread. Bread is a 
prominent part of the national nutrition 
program, as it should be. 
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“From the standpoint of good nutri- 
tion, there is no substitute for milk in 
bread. Milk adds the important food- 
mineral, calcium, an abundance of vita- 
min B,, or riboflavin, and excellent 
proteins which are ideal supplements to 
the wheat proteins. The soybean, ex- 
cellent as it is, is not an adequate sub- 
stitute for milk in bread. 

“In 1941 bakers are estimated to have 
used about 200,000,000 lbs of dry milk 
solids in bread, and an equal quantity 
of evaporated, condensed and fluid milk. 
In that year 39,000,000 lbs of dry skim 
milk were sent abroad under the lend- 
lease act to help feed our allies. In 
1942 we had already sent to our allies 
231,000,000 lbs of dry skim milk up to 
September, and 44,000,000 Ibs additional 
will be sent this year. Our production 
is nearly 500,000,000 lbs, of which near- 
ly one third is used for animal and 
poultry feeding. 

“Despite the needs of our allies, 
American bakers should have and must 
be allowed sufficient milk solids to main- 
tain the dietary effectiveness of enriched 
white bread. 

“When all our bread and flour are 
enriched, the intake of the morale build- 
ing vitamin B,, or thiamin, in the Ameri- 
can diet will be increased by 64%, and 
at last will be just about adequate. 
This is a matter of the utmost signifi- 
cance to our wartime nutrition. 

“Before the enrichment program, most 
of the thiamin (B,) in our diet came 
from only three foods, bread and cere- 
als, pork, and milk. Now that there 
are shortages of pork and meat may 
be rationed, we must depend even more 
upon enriched white bread made with 
milk for our supply of this essential 
vitamin. 

“Bakers should be allotted plenty of 
shortening, a good source of food en- 
ergy, so that they can continue to pro- 
duce the good, wholesome breads which 
are so necessary to the proper feeding 
of the American people. We can get 
along without many things, but we can- 
not get along without nourishing bread 
and other wholesome bakery products.” 


BRANCH MEETINGS 


The many discussions that lead to the 
final adoption of the recommendations 
and resolutions were divided into gen- 
eral meetings and special meetings of 
industry branches, which followed the 
general discussions of the necessary 


Commodity Credit Corp. is puzzling 
over a request from Mexico for the sale 
of 1,000,000 bus of government-held wheat 
at prices averaging less than full parity, 
Washington news dispatches report. 

The agency is prohibited by law from 
selling any of its loan stocks 
of grain at less than 110% 
of parity except the 125,000,- 
Puzzle 000 bus of wheat which may 

be offered for feed at 85% 
of corn parity. 

To make the Mexican sale, Commodity 
Credit Corp. would have to get some 
special authorization. The request came 
to the government agency through its 
Kansas City office. 


Parity 





adjustments that will have to be made 
to meet war problems, such as: simpii- 
fication of formulas and _ processing; 
packaging; production facilities (touch- 
ing on new and used equipment, parts 
and maintenance) ; distribution facilities 
(equipment, tires, maintenance) ; distri- 
bution practices (consignment selling 
and other uneconomic practices that 
might be eliminated); manpower and 
distribution of labor. Some of the group 
meetings lasted until almost midnight. 
These groups included house-to-house 
bakers, multiple unit retail, retail, spe- 
cialty, wholesale bread, wholesale ‘cake, 
and wholesale pie. Each group brought 
in its own recommendations for consid- 
eration by the committee on resolutions. 

Henry Stude, Purity Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago, was chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, assisted by G. R. Wil- 
liams, Williams Bakery, Scranton; A. 
W. Lantz, Lantz Bros. Baking Co., St. 
Louis; W. J. Coad, Jr., Omar, Inc., 
Omaha; Harold West, West Baking Co., 
Indianapolis. 

ONE SPEAKER 

Grover Patton, Purity Baking Cuw., 
Decatur, Ill., chairman of the board of 
the American’ Bakers Association, 
opened the conference by expressing the 
hope that out of it would come some 
plan by which the industry could help 
in bringing about victory. He called 
upon L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Bakers Association, to intro- 
duce the only speaker on the program, 
Harry J. Taylor, war correspondent, 
who recently returned to the United 
States after visiting the war fronts in 
Europe, Egypt and the Mediterranean. 
Mr. Schumaker said he wanted the bak- 
ers to have a true picture of the war, 
that their eyes might be opened. 

Touching on the proposed second 
front, Mr. Taylor said the army gen- 
erals will have to make the most ago- 
nizing decision in history. The only 
place where troops invading the Con- 
tinent can have an adequate air um- 
brella is England. The Germans know 
this as well as the allied nations do, 
and have prepared accordingly. They 
have fortified the coast of France clear 
through to Belgium. For a depth of 20 
miles or more there is a forest of forti- 
fications and pill boxes and, if the neces- 
sarily thin line of the allies penetrates 
that far, they will be faced by 40 to 60 
fresh divisions of German troops. The 
result, he feared, will make sobering 
headlines, and the grandchildren of the 
present generation will still be talking 
of the cost. 

But, Mr. Taylor concluded, 
God’s help we can do it.” 

Then, as though confirming what he 
had said, a message arrived for Ralph 
D. Ward, the chairman, announcing the 
death in action of Mr. Ward’s nephew, 
Willard Ward, a member of the Royal 
Air Force. 


“With 


ATTENDANCE LARGE 
There were 444 bakers present, which 
with the addition of trade press and 
guests brought the total registration to 
504. The registration of bakers at the 
Boston convention last year was 521. 
Since the allied trades did not register 
this year, precise comparison with last 
year’s total registration of 1,170 is not 
possible, but presumably the total was 
smaller. 
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Although much uncertainty still exists 
in the flour market as to the application 
and significance of the flour price ceil- 
ing regulation, business consummated 
from day to day adds up to a total con- 
siderably larger than expected in view 

of the upset condi- 

tions. Large orders 

are, of course, en- 

tirely absent, for 

with the ceiling set, 

buyers see little rea- 
son to book for anything other than 
immediate needs. The fill-in orders are 
fairly numerous, however, and with sur- 
prisingly brisk shipping directions, op- 
erations of most mills are well main- 
tained. 

In the Northwest a steady flow of 
small-lot orders pushed the sales figure 
for last week up to 52% of capacity, 
compared with 35% in the week previous 
and 71% in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

The Southwest likewise reported an 
increase in business, with the sales figure 
climbing from 20% in the preceding 
week to 55% last week. A year ago 
the figure was 44%. Sales were entirely 
of the fill-in type, but mills were not 
pressing for business. Shipping direc- 
tions were very active. 

At Buffalo, buyers were content to re- 
main on the sidelines pending a better 
understanding of the price ceiling law. 

In the central states business was 
quiet, although there was some recovery 
from the totally dead situation of the 
week previous. Buying, however, was 
entirely for current needs. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SMALL LOT BUSINESS PUSHES 
FLOUR MARKET OUT OF SLUMP 


Sales Almost Entirely Confined to Hand-to-Mouth Orders, but 
Total Fairly Good—Shipping Directions Active and 
Operations of Most Mills Well Maintained 


On the Pacific Coast little new busi- 
ness developed as buyers remained cau- 
tious and bought only for immediate 
needs. 

EXPORTS 


Buffalo mills report an improved trade 
with Cuba and South America. South- 
west mills also notice increased sales in 
spite of the shipping difficulties. 


CLEARS 


Clears are holding steady at most 
markets and are reported scarce in the 
spring wheat area. 


PRICES 


Flour prices are about unchanged to 
5c bbl lower than a week ago. 


PRODUCTION 


Total flour output of the mills report- 
ing to THe NorrHwesrern MILiErR, and 
accounting for 65% of the nation’s pro- 
duction of flour, was slightly off last 
week, with a total of 1,549,058 bbls re- 
ported, compared with 1,573,383 in the 
preceding week and 1,428,436 in the simi- 
lar period a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 1,458,272 and three years 
ago 1,347,974. Gains in output were 
reported in the Central West and at 
Buffalo. The eastern division of the 
Central West milled 9,000 bbls more 
than in the preceding week and the west- 
ern division 2,000. Buffalo turned out 
5,000 bbls more. The Northwest pro- 
duced 8,000 bbls less, the Southwest 22,- 
000, the Southeast 4,000 and the North 
Pacific Coast 6,000. Complete details by 
sections are shown in the table on the 
opposite page. 





FEEDS AVERAGE SLIGHTLY FIRMER; 
SOYBEAN MEAL CLIMBS 


—_—_—p>—- 
Soybean Meal Prices Advance With Offerings Scarce—Millfeeds 
Show Little Change With Offerings 
Well Absorbed 


Feed markets with the exception of 
soybean meal show little fluctuation. De- 
mand for wheat millfeeds just about 
keeps pace with offerings and trading on 
these items continues within an un- 
Linseed meal prices are 
unchanged but the 
tone of the market 
is considerably firm- 
er, influenced in part 
by a further upward 
surge in soybean 
meal prices. Crushers have practically 
no soybean meal which they can offer 
for November shipment and resale offer- 
ings are placed on the market sparingly 
at steadily advancing prices. The index 
number for last week was up two points 
to 158.1 against 156.1 for the previous 
week and 143.5 for the corresponding 
week last year. Removal of discounts 
on cottonseed meal in the Central West 
and establishment of relatively high 
prices on new crop soybean meal are 
principally responsible for the increase 
in the index. 

Millfeed production increased to 91,- 


changed range. 





400 tons compared with 89,200 tons for 
the previous week and 83,780 tons for 
the corresponding week last year. 

At. Minneapolis demand for wheat 
feeds is far in excess of supplies. East- 
ern buyers taking all they can get. 

While millfeed buying interest is steady 
at Chicago, the demand is not urgent. 
Prices are mostly unchanged but tend a 
little toward the stronger side. 

Bran prices are‘stronger at Kansas 
City with demand fair and offerings 
light. 

The Buffalo wheat millfeed situation 
is- strong with mills offering only for 
prompt shipment. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


The oil seed meal market is in a some- 
what topsy-turvy condition because of 
the gyrations in the soybean meal market 
situation. Crushers have practically no 
soybean meal to offer and resellers have 
advanced their asking prices on Novem- 
ber shipment to about $40 ton, Decatur 
basis. This figures $44 ton, delivered 
Milwaukee and Madison, Wis. rate 





points, and $46.20 ton, delivered Minne- 
apolis. Crushing operations in southern 
Minnesota and Iowa territory are con- 
siderably upset because of the large vol- 
ume of damaged, immature beans pro- 
duced in that area. Mixed feed manu- 
facturers apparently have a large share 
of the soybean meal spoken for which 
will be made during the next few months 
and jobbers and distributors find it diffi- 
cult to secure supplies. The linseed meal 
market has steadied considerably from 
the easier tone of last week as demand 
improves and resale offerings fairly well 
cleaned up. The upward surge in soy- 
bean prices also imparts a stronger tone 
to the linseed meal market. Recent of- 
ferings of cottonseed meal to designated 
areas in the Midwest at $2 ton discount 
under other parts of the country were 
withdrawn during the week. 


CORN FEEDS 


Last half of October premiums of 50c 
ton have become effective on gluten feed, 
but otherwise there is no change in the 
situation. Corn processors at most im- 
portant manufacturing centers are sold 
up for October and are offering limited 
quantities for November shipment at 
prices that run 50c@$1 ton over October 
quotations. Hominy feed quotations con- 
tinue somewhat unsettled due to the easy 
tone in the cash corn market. Both sup- 
plies and demand are limited and trade is 
unimportant. 

Tankage is still quoted at $74.50 and 
meat scraps at $73.50 ton, in sacks, f.o.b. 
South St. Paul. Demand continues ac- 
tive with supplies moving readily. Malt 
sprouts, brewers’ dried grains and dis- 
tillers’ grains move readily at about un- 
changed basis. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CADILLAC MAN TO PERCY KENT 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—H. Roper Bishop, 

for a quarter of a century associated with 
and for several years manager of the 
Greenlease Motor Car Co., Cadillac dis- 
tributor at Kansas City and elsewhere 
in the Southwest, has joined the Kansas 
City organization of Percy Kent Bag 
Co. His activities will include both the 
production and sales departments of the 
business. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
LOOSE-WILES PROFITS GAIN 
Kansas City, Mo.—Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. reported an increase of net 
profits for the first nine months of 1942 
compared with a year ago. Profits this 
year, after allowance for taxes, are $961,- 
746 so far this year, or $1.88 per com- 
mon share, compared with $888,645 and 
$1.74 a year ago. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
TRADING STILL SLoy 


Shorts Inching to Ceiling Values 
Kansas City—Cash Feed Active 
at St. Louis 


u 


Both bran and shorts have moved w 
sharply in the options and cash marke 
at Kansas City. Shorts are inching 
closer to ceiling values, but cash bran 
lags below the $30 mark, apparently jp, 
fluenced by the feed wheat progray 
more sharply tha 
shorts. Trading 
light in the future 
market. 

At St. Louis th 
futures market cop. 
tinues much the same, with the trade 
standing aside for a more clearly define 
Washington policy before making further 
contracts. Present premiums for the de. 
ferred months are such that buyers pre. 
fer awaiting more advantageous figures 
before taking hold. Colder weathier has 
brought in a very active demand, result- 
ing in higher values. Cash feed is more 
active than of late. There is a good 
demand, and offerings are held tightly, 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Oct. 26: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midas. 
Ser ee 37.25 32.70 ein 
November ......... 36.75 33.25 33.25 
December ........0. 36.35 34.25 34.25 
SE ce ewvcesevs 36.50 35.25 35.25 
eee 36.50 85.65 35.85 
BENE, ocwesseecods 36.75 36.15 36.35 


All quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Oct. 26: 


Bran 


Shorts 
34.90 
34.60 
34.15 
34.15 
34.15 


34.25 


CORRE occiccecicene 60s behave 
November 
December ... 
January ..... 
February 
BET  neeesccvsecrevecseace 


All quotations bid. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





EMPIRE GRAIN ELEVATOR 
DAMAGED BY LARGE FIRE 
Oxtanoma Ciry, OxLA.—Fire, presum- 
ably caused by an overheated bearing, 
caused an estimated loss of $50,000 to 
the Empire grain elevator in Guthrie, 
Okla., Oct. 18. The flame destroyed or 
damaged approximately 30,000 bus of 
wheat and considerable machinery. Fire 
fighters succeeded in preventing spread 
of the fire to the main structure of the 
plant which stored 335,000 bus of wheat 
and other grains. Rebuilding will begin 
as soon as priorities permit. 


<< 
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A & P ALL-OUT FOR ENRICHMENT 


* K ok 


*K * 


Company Plans to Enrich All Its Flour Brands 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has announced a change in its “Iona” 
brand, a family flour, and “Sunnyfield” 
brand pastry flour to conform to “en- 
riched” standards. 

Frank M. Tully, in charge of flour 
buying operations for A & P, said the 
changes will place all of the company’s 
brands of flour, as well as its bread, in 
the “enriched” class. “Sunnyfield” brand 
family flour and A & P bread were 
“enriched” more than a year ago. 

Mr. Tully explained that packages of 
the three brands of flours moving to 


retail outlets in the near future will 
carry the label “enriched” and a state- 
ment that the flour contains more than 
1.66 mg of vitamin B,, or thiamin; 6.15 
mg of niacin, the pellagra-preventive 
found in many common foods, such °s 
liver, kidney and other wholesome meais, 
and 6.15 mg of iron. 

Both the “Iona” and the “Sunnyfield” 
family flours are all-purpose flours, Mr. 


_ Tully said, while the pastry flour, milled 


from soft wheat, is intended primarily 
for pies, cakes, other pastries, biscuits 
and similar food products. 
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UNCERTAINTY CHECKS 
WHEAT MARKET MOVES 


Trading Volume Slumps With Effect of 
Price Control Measure Unknown— 
Prices Unchanged 


Volume of trading in wheat futures 
has dropped to very small proportions 
due to the uncertainty of dealers about 
the ultimate effects of government con- 
trol and marketing measures. New 
four business is quiet, as with cash 
wheat market sta- 
bilized at around 
present levels, there 
is no incentive to 
buy ahead. The 
Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the Department of Ag- 
riculture announced Oct. 23 a program 
to prevent increases in the price of 
bread and flour to the American con- 
sumer. The plan provides for making 
wheat available to flour millers at prices 
approximating the levels which prevailed 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 2. This will be ac- 
complished by the release of loan wheat 
back to producers by the CCC for sale 
in the market. The release price of 
loan wheat will be announced by the 
corporation at such time as the market- 
ing of this wheat becomes necessary to 
accomplish the provisions of the pro- 
gram. The maximum price for flour 
under temporary price regulation No. 
22 as amended and for bread under the 
general maximum price regulation re- 
mains in effect. 

Winter wheat continues decidedly fa- 
vorable west of the Mississippi River, 
where increased moisture is beneficial 
throughout the southwestern belt. Rains 
were especially timely in the southwest- 
ern plains, including the western third 
of Kansas, northwestern Texas, and 
eastern portions of the Rocky Mountain 
states. In the eastern wheat belt much 
of the wheat is up to good stands, but 
moisture is needed in some sections of 
the Ohio Valley for germination and for 
late seeding. The Pacific Northwest 
continues too dry and many farmers are 
awaiting rain for seeding. In the wheat 
belt of Washington, early seeded wheat 
has germinated only on lower moisture 
lands. 

In the world picture, the following 
factors have tended to decrease supply 
and increase demand: unofficial esti- 
mates place Australian wheat production 
for 1942 at 145,000,000 bus, compared 
with 170,000,000 bus production last 
year; drouth has reduced Turkey’s wheat 
production for this year well below the 
pre-war average; winter seeding in the 





Balkans is being delayed by the dry 


condition of the soil. 

The following factors have tended to 
increase supply and decrease demand: 
the exportable surplus of wheat in the 
Argentine is estimated at 171,192,000 
bus, compared with 121,583,000 bus last 
year; the record wheat crop in the U. 
K. has been confirmed; on new lands in 
Siberia wheat yields have been as high 
as 30 bus to the acre. 





——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK & CO. WINS HONORS 
FOR MAIL AD EXCELLENCE 
For the fifth successive year, the 
board of judges of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association has _ selected 


Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing chem- 
ists, Rahway, N. J., as one of the Fifty 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Direct Mail Leaders of the United 
States and Canada. This year the com- 
pany also won the Typography Plaque 
awarded by the American Type Found- 
ers Corp. for “the best example of mod- 
ern typography in a direct mail cam- 
paign.” 

Douglas Wakefield Coutlee, director of 
advertising, received the two awards at 
the association’s annual meeting held at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 
Oct. 16. 

Awards were made on the basis of 
outstanding direct mail literature em- 
ployed in the promotion of a number 
of products, including vitamins and oth- 
er chemicals which are important in the 
war effort and public health program. 
The Merck Report, a magazine for phy- 
sicians and pharmacists, edited by Mr. 
Coutlee, was also included in the win- 
ning presentation. In addition to direct 
mail literature, Merck employs adver- 
tising in many publications. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG MANUFACTURERS 
BUSY WITH ORDERS 
Mills Reluctant to Aecept Orders Past 


End of Year—Cotton Market 
Narrow 





New York, N. Y.—The flood of or- 
ders from flour millers, feed and potato 
packagers continues to keep bag manu- 
facturers busy, with a scarcity of cer- 
tain constructions and a reluctance on 
the part of mills to accept orders past 
the end of this year the only hindrance 
in the way of handling a larger volume 
of business. This shortage of available 
gray goods has caused manufacturers 
to turn down orders of customers anx- 
ious to fill requirements into March. 

There apparently is no supply of 40” 
4.25-yd sheeting available for shipment 
beyond the close of this year and 36” 
3.90-yd osnaburgs are in a similar posi- 
tion because of the popularity of this 
construction with potato sackers. 

The cotton market continues in a nar- 
row range, with hedge selling and offer- 
ings from spot interests retarding scat- 
tered rallies. A few comparatively large 
blocks were being sold by leading spot 
firms, but the offerings were not of suf- 
ficient volume to depress the market. 
Trading is comparatively quiet, with 
outside speculative interest at a mini- 
mum. 

The government’s weekly crop sum- 
mary reported heavy rains in the north- 
eastern and northwestern areas of the 
cotton belt, retarding harvesting opera- 
tions in that sector. Some damage to 
outstanding cotton was also reported. 
Favorable conditions in other portions 
of the belt kept ginning and picking 
at an uninterrupted pace. The report 
indicated that yields in ¢entral and east- 
ern Oklahoma are turning out much be- 
low preharvest expectations. 

The local burlap market continues 
quiet, with cables from India scarce and 
arriving several days late. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.18 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 13.76 as compared with 
16.57 a year ago. 
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Current Flour Production 


Service Maintained for 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 

















Previous Oct. 25, Oct. 26, Oct. 28, 
Oct. 24, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
WOGCCR WORE ccc ccccecrcccccccucns *370,279 378,940 360,494 313,910 306,329 
BOUCMWERE cc cccccccvecscscccee 592,777 614,337 531,185 514,949 615,513 
BRUTEERD cece es rcs ecevenessenees 222,721 217,721 183,460 209,331 202,961 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... *140,486 131,345 141,444 130,019 103,001 
Western Division .......... 82,895 80,899 54,930 64,261 64,358 
MOMEMORRE sc cccsccccesevesccvce *26,626 30,458 21,711 33,792 31,331 
North Pacific Coast .......+++. *113,274 119,683 135,212 192,010 124,481 
WEEE | bbw eitncecreseccrsacie 1,549,058 1,573,383 1,428,436 1,458,272 x 1,347,974 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
c———Percentage of activity. + - July 1 to ~ 
Oct. 24, Previous Oct. 25, Oct. 26, Oct. 28, Oct. 24, Oct. 25, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 66 68 63 55 53 5,446,767 5,365,897 
Southwest ....... 84 87 75 73 75 9,011,440 8,876,313 
BOUMAIO 2 ncccevecs 75 73 62 71 68 3,350,654 3,276,442 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. ... 76 70 75 69 62 2,171,779 2,071,239 
Western Div. .. 70 69 47 55 55 1,079,356 949,165 
Southeast ....... 53 69 57 67 61 417,272 383,853 
N. Pacific Coast.. 61 64 66 89 56 2,212,786 2,086,168 
Totala ...... 74 75 67 68 64 23,690,054 23,009,077 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
=" a = = South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 18-24 ..... 415,500 368,617 89 aaa Pas wa dan 
Previous week 415,500 371,697 89 bbls bbis tivity 
Year ago .....-- 415,500 = 306,187 TS Oot, 1586 00000 376,950 230,875 61 
Two years ago... 415,500 309,035 74 previous week 376,950 244,666 65 
Five-year A@VETAGS ... cece eerecees 72 Year ago ....... 89,550 215,118 55 
Ten-year AVETAZS ......ceresseseee 68 Two years ago... 389,550 212,507 65 
Kansas City Five-year Average ....---+eeeeeeeee 62 
Get, BOE cocccs 180,000 130,465 72 TeN-yYe@r AVETAZE ...cecessersevene 50 
Previous week .. 180,000 143,078 16 Production for current week was partly 
Year ago ....... 180,000 137,920 76 estimated. 
Two years ago... 180,000 125,495 70 Minneapolis 
Five-year AVCTAGE ..ceseeeeeeeecees 73 = 
Ten-year Average .....e.eeeeeeeees 73 Weekly Flour Pet 
capacity output of ac- 
Wichita bis bbls tivity 
Got. 38584 cccces 56,700 45,962 81 Oct. 18-24 ...... 180,300 139,404 77 
Previous week 56,700 51,877 91 Previous week 180,300 134,274 74 
Year G80 2.00% 56,700 47,167 83 FOr GMO ovecees 179,100 145,376 81 
Two years ago... 56,700 35,993 63 Two years ago... 180,900 101,403 ee 
Salina Five-year A@VCTAGS ....cccccccccssce 2 
Pera 56,100 47.733 85 Ten-year AVETAGE «1... cee eeeeeeeee 55 
Previous week 56,100 47,685 85 CENTRAL WEST 
YOAF OBO ccccese 56,100 39,911 71 Eastern Division 
Oe Pe es ee esti i Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
PACIFIC COAST cluding those at Toledo: 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
Seattle and Tacoma District pbs bhis tivity 
Weekly Flour Pet. oct. 18-24 ...... 184,740 140,486 76 
SS = be a Previous week 188,340 131,345 70 
- Year @g0 .....6. 187,620 141,444 75 
Cet, Bede ccccss 112,800 69,176 61 Two wake ago... 189,420 130,019 69 
Previous week .. 112,800 76,627 68 Five-year average .......-seeeeees 70 
Year ago .....-. 130,800 84,748 65 ‘ten-year average .......+.-ee+s or 67 
Two years ago... 141,600 117,445 83 Production for current week is partly esti- 
Five-year AVerage ......cscsesvsees 65 mated 
Ten-ye@r AVETAZS ..ccessscccccvcee 66 . 
Portland District Western Division 
Oct. 18-24 ...... 73,200 *44,098 60 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Previous week 73,200 43,056 59 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
V@Or 80 c.ccoes 74,600 50,464 68 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Two years ago... 74,600 74,565 100 capacity output of ac- 
Five-year AVCrAge ....cscccrcesscee 70 bbls bbls tivity 
Ten-year AVETAZE ... esse eeeseeecee 68 a 117,600 82,895 710 
*Estimated. Previous week 117,600 80,899 +4 
YOOr O80 .cccees 117,600 54,930 4 
. THE SOUTHEAST Two years ago... 117,600 64,261 55 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia Five-year A@VeCTABE ... eee eeeeeeseee 53 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at Ten-year Average ..- sess eeeeseeees 56 
the Southeastern Millers Association: tae 
Weekly Flour Pet. BUFFALO 
capacity output of ac- Weekly Flour Pet. 
bbls bbls tivity capacity output of ac- 
Oct. 18-34 ...... 49,790 26,626 53 bbls bbls tivity 
Previous week 44,100 30,458 69 Got, 28+BE ccccce 294,600 222,721 75 
WORP GMO ccccvce 37,800 21,711 57 Previous week 294,600 217,721 73 
Two years ago... 50,400 33,792 67 Year ago ....... 294,600 183,460 62 
Five-year AVCrage .....ceececseees 63 Two years ago... 289,800 209,331 71 
DWOM-VERS AVOTERO 2c ciccccccsccvevs 68 Five-year A@VCTAZe of. . cece ee eeeeres 70 
Production for current week is estimated. Ten-year AVCTAZC ..-e seer eeeceeeee 73 


production 
Oct. 18-24 ...... 20,008 
Previous week .. 28,928 


Two weeks ago.. 28,325 
2 


BOER cccccccsces 4,835 
BOOP sbeteves cee 24,179 
le ov 6600s s0% 23,916 
BOOED vctacpesses 24,202 
Five-yr. average 23,428 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, -——Northwest—, -—Buffalo——, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date 
426,741 


419,792 
388,060 
416,827 
394,158 
408,916 


14,452 
14,950 
15,010 


13,079 


213,175 8,352 128,287 
8,165 
8,418 
209,606 6,880 124,238 
199,457 7,625 126,327 
218,846 7,611 138,574 
213,980 8,858 135,506 
211,213 7,865 130,586 


production to date production to date production to date 


42,812 767,203 
52,043 

51,753 

45,626 753,636 
43,689 713,844 
43,192 774,247 
46,543 743,644 
44,372 750,715 
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INTERIOR ELEVATOR 
STOCKS SET RECORD 


October Stocks of Wheat in this Position 
Estimated at 255,945,000 Bus 
by United States 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Stocks of wheat 
in interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses, Oct. 1, are estimated by the Crop 
Reporting Board at 255,945,000 bus, the 
largest in nine years of record. These 
stocks are about 7% larger than the pre- 
vious high stocks of 238,701,000 bus held 
on Oct. 1, 1941, and 77% larger than the 
1934-40 average of 144,921,000 bus. 

These estimates do not include com- 
mercial stocks in 46 markets reported 
by the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration, stocks held in merchant mills 
reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
and wheat owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. which is stored off of farms 
in their own steel and wooden bins. 
Wheat owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and stored in interior mills, eleva- 
tors and warehouses and attached bins 
is included. 

October stocks of wheat were at record 
levels in the hard red winter wheat states 
and in the Pacific Northwest. Stocks 
were not quite as large as a year ago in 
the Dakotas, where a tight storage situa- 
tion has been eased by the use of addi- 
tional bin storage both on and off farms, 
as well as by a late harvest. Heavy 
holdings of wheat in the larger interior 
elevators of Minnesota, Iowa and Wis- 
consin have raised Oct. 1 stocks to new 
highs for these states, but stocks are 
smaller than last year in the soft red 
winter wheat area, particularly Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio where wheat 
production was very short this year. 

Stocks of wheat in interior mills, eleva- 
tors and warehouses and stocks held on 
farms on Oct. 1, 1942, totaled 900,448,000 
bus. These are the largest combined 
stocks in the nine years of record. Com- 
bined stocks in these positions were 727,- 
012,000 bus on Oct. 1, 1941, and the 1934- 
39 average is 434,507,000 bus. The fol- 
lowing table shows Oct. 1 stocks in these 
positions by classes, in thousand bushels: 





Average, 

1934-39 1941 1942 
144,971 275,231 409,573 
118,202 123,383 110,818 
77,470 206,496 247,122 


Hard red winter .... 
Soft red winter .... 
Hard red spring .... 





Durum ...ceeeereees 20,414 43,949 47,493 
White ...ccceeeeeeee 73,450 77,953 85,442 
Totals ..cccssecees 434,507 727,012 900,448 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FROST DAMAGE MOSTLY IN 
LOWER QUALITY—CARGILL 


Although late crops were damaged by 
September frosts, acreage was compara- 
tively small, so that the damage was 
mostly to the quality and not the quan- 
tity of crops, says the October Cargill 
Crop Bulletin. The freeze, however, did 
some good as well as damage as it prob- 
ably killed many Hessian flies and 
stopped further damage by the European 
corn borer. It also killed many weeds. 
October days have been ideal for finish- 
ing harvest over the northern states and 
the Canadian provinces and threshing has 
advanced rapidly. 

Grains that were properly shocked 
came through the wet period much better 
than anticipated. Grains that were 
threshed > during the wet period and 
stored in farmers’ bins have suffered ma- 
terially. Wherever possible this wet 
grain was marketed early, but when ele- 
vators refused to accept it, farmers 
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were obliged to store it on their own 
premises and in some cases the loss is 
heavy. Corn generally suffered some loss 
from the freeze, while soybeans, being a 
later crop, suffered severely. 

Rains during August and September 
put soil in excellent condition for fall 
seeding. Western areas of the wheat 
belt completed their seeding early, but 
the eastern sections delayed seeding until 
the Hessian fly-free date. Most areas 
report vigorous growth and development 
which should put the plants in condition 
to withstand a severe winter. The dis- 
appointing yields and returns from win- 
ter wheat over the northern areas of the 
soft winter wheat states discouraged 
many farmers and a small acreage is ex- 
pected. The reduction may not be heavy 
in the hard winter wheat territory as 
moisture and growing conditions have 
been very satisfactory. Drouth in the 
Pacific Northwest may reduce the acre- 
age there. With only a few areas report- 
ing a dry surface condition and most 
areas of the winter wheat belt reporting 
excellent subsoil moisture, the present 
outlook for next year’s winter wheat crop 
is very promising. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VOLUNTEERS HELP THRESH 
WESTERN CANADA’S GRAIN 


WinnireG, Man.—Only 24% of thresh- 
ing in Saskatchewan had been completed, 
when (from Oct. 3 on) excursion trains 
with volunteer harvesters began arriving 
from eastern Canada. 

Within the two weeks following, dur- 
ing which time about 4,800 volunteers 
were placed on farms, 69% of the crop 
was in granaries. That means nearly 
half that province’s wheat crop was 
threshed in a two-week period. Similar 
figures represent the progress in the 
coarse grains. 

With close to ideal weather conditions 
prevailing in the northern Alberta area, 
70% of the district’s crops have been 
threshed. 

Manitoba generally has 80 to 100% 
completed its wheat threshing. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MEXICAN WHEAT CROP LARGER 

The current wheat crop in Mexico is 
now placed at about 15,800,000 bus, or 
about 4,000,000 above the 1941 crop, ac- 
cording to the American embassy in 
Mexico City. At this figure the crop 
would be, with the sinple exception of 
the 1931 production, the largest on rec- 
ord. Good moisture supplies at seeding 
time and favorable growing and harvest- 
ing conditions were general throughout 
the wheat growing areas. This increased 
production, however, still falls short of 
the total domestic requirements, esti- 
mated for this season at around 18,400,- 
000 bus. Imports of some 3,000,000 bus 
of wheat would thus appear to be re- 
quired. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FRENCH AFRICAN WHEAT LOWER 
The combined wheat crop of French 

North Africa in 1942, estimated at around 

65,000,000 bus, is indicated to be slightly 

below average and considerably below 

last year’s large harvest of 80,000,000 

bus, according to reports received in 

the U. S. Office of Foreign Agricultural 

Relations. Unfavorable weather condi- 

tions in some areas during the growing 

season, combined with labor and fuel 
shortages, contributed to the reduced 
crop. The barley crops in Algeria and 

Tunisia are reported to be good, and, 





as barley is in common use as a bread 
grain among the natives, some shift from 
wheat to barley in the diet is a possi- 
bility. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DULUTH GRAIN STOCKS HEAVY 

Dututu, Minn.—Grain shipping de- 
clined to 2,046,000 bus compared with 
3,424,000 in the preceding period, increas- 
ing elevator stocks further and crowd- 
ing houses to the limit. Total stocks, 
Oct. 24, were 45,465,000 bus. At the 
present rate of increases, elevators will 
soon be plugged. Present conditions 
hamper business, which now shows a 
decided drop in volume. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINE WHEAT AREA 
SHOWS 12% REDUCTION 


The first official estimate of the Argen- 
tine wheat acreage sown in 1942 for har- 
vest in 1942-43 indicated a reduction in 
area of about 12% as compared with 
last year’s seeded area. The second esti- 
mate recently received in the U. S. Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations shows 
a slight upward revision, but is still the 
smallest acreage seeded to wheat since 
1935 and, with that exception, since 1921. 
Other small grain seedings are also be- 
low those of last year, but the reduction 
is less marked than in the case of wheat. 
Area seeded this year is 16,061,000 acres, 
compared with 18,038,000 last year and 
18,663,000, the average. 

A serious drouth condition in July and 
August, spreading over much of the ce- 
real producing area, was the outstanding 
development affecting both area and con- 
dition of seedings. In some parts of the 
drouth area, seeding was greatly delayed, 
and in some areas where sowing had been 
largely completed, germination and crop 
development were checked by cold weath- 
er and severe frosts in addition to drouth 
conditions. 

Good general rains early in September 
brought relief to drouth areas, and favor- 
able conditions since that time have im- 
proved prospects. Burdensome supplies, 
lack of storage space, and reduced export 
outlets, however, are factors that con- 
tinue to be discouraging in the wheat 
situation. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
OKLAHOMA PLANTING NEARS END 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Planting of 

small winter grains is nearly completed 

in Oklahoma. Weather conditions have 
been extremely favorable. Fields planted 
early will soon be available for pastur- 
age, while volunteer wheat and oats are 
already furnishing excellent grazing for 
livestock. Corn and grain sorghum har- 
vest has slowed on account of heavy 
rains, which averaged nearly two inches 
for the state. Scarcity of labor also 
retarded harvesting. Yields of the ma- 
tured crops are satisfactory, while late 
sorghums are rapidly reaching maturity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECORD IRISH WHEAT CROP 
WILL MEET ALL HOME NEEDS 


A record wheat crop in Ireland is 
probable for 1942, according to the most 
recent information received by the U. S. 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
It is thought that yields per acre were 
about 37 bus, on the average, which is 
2 bus better than 1941, and with acreage 
greatly expanded, a record crop of some 
22,000,000 bus was in prospect. If this 
all-time record should be achieved, the 
crop would almost meet normal domestic 
requirements. 








‘Farmers are seeding in the dust. 
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MILLFEED NO LONGER 
MILL PROFIT SOURCE 


Don’t Count on By-product Rise When 
Making Prices, F. A. Smith Tells 
Accountants 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The approximately 
10¢c bbl which millers managed to make 
out of their millfeed operations during 
the years 1939 through 1942 is a profit of 
the past, according to F. A. Smith, of 
the Millers National Federation, who 
talked to the Flour Mill Accountant 
Association at the Continental Hotel, 
Kansas City, Oct. 21. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that the ceilings 
on both feed and flour precluded the pos- 
sibility of getting a profit out of mill- 
feeds such as had been experienced in 
the past. 

The Office of Price Administration at 
Kansas City had three men at the reet- 
ing to answer questions about price ceil- 
ings. They pointed out the following 
facts: 

Shipments on existing contracts must 
be invoiced at not more than cciling 
prices unless specific permission has been 
obtained from the OPA. Blanks for use 
in obtaining this permission are available 
at district OPA offices. 

Each mill should get its own clarifica- 
tion on the policy of adding carrying 
charges to past due contracts. A writ- 
ten opinion from the OPA is necessary. 

Each mill should assemble and file all 
material substantiating their 
prices. 


ceiling 


No miller is justified in assuming that 
he can violate the provisions of the flour 
and feed ceiling orders because he finds 
himself unable to operate under the retro- 
active provisions of these orders. The 
least penalty that can be imposed will 
be complete restitution of the overcharge, 
where there is no indication of a willful 
violation of the orders. 

Consideration was given to the ways 
and means whereby accounting depart- 
ments can streamline the various reports 
and records. Each man reported what 
he had been able to accomplish thus far 
and what additional fields should be care- 
fully reviewed. The association went on 
record recommending that each mil! an- 
alyze the necessity for gach report or 
record, with a view of eliminating all 
that are not performing a necessary 
function. 

The association adjourned to meet at 
the call of the executive committee. Un- 
less something needs immediate discus- 
sion, this will not be until January. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PACIFIC N. W. GRAIN MARKET 
DULL AS BUYERS HESITATE 

PortLann, Orecon.—Activity in the 
grain markets of the Pacific Northwest 
has been stagnant. Discussion of price 
ceilings on flour and the announcement 
that the government would sell wieat 
when it reached certain levels were un- 
settling factors. 

Mills were out of the market. ‘ihey 
did not know where they stood on flour 
ceilings and flour sales were extremely 
light. 

Interest lagged on the part of middle 
western mills. 

Seeding is proceeding on winter wheat, 
but is backward due to lack of moisture. 
Some 
sections have had rains, but not enough 
to cause germination. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 







that you never hear 
criticized. 


FOUNDED BY 


4 
rp Ext » aN SY ANDREW ¥. HUNT-1899 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"‘BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 a ; 
Capacity 1,500 Bblis. WICHITA, KANSAS ¥ Wy | 
y | = ~~ 














Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





Country-Milled 








from Country-run 
Wheat located in 





the very center of 
the High Protein 


| 
Turkey Wheat | 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT “ 


OWNER 
MANAGED 


- * MEPHERSON, KANSAS © _ 




















Cake Flour 

















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time Quality Cake Flour of the Best 
NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


—s 

























































Uilit 


Nnens 














Towels, Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser 
Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


for 


EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 
of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 


Consider .... 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 
(/ , 


x * 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, /NC. 


Factories Conveniently Located 











OFFICES 
New York Buffalo Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City Williamstown, Mass. 








WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 


tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 
in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


id, 4. 





Report any e 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





diately to the 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes‘the*Best*Rye‘Flour’”’ 
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OLD INDIANA MILL BEING 
DISMANTLED 


HE old Sperry mill, a Crawfords- 

ville, Ind., landmark for more than 

a century, is on the way out—to 
drag in a popular phrase. It is slowly, 
but surely, disintegrating. The hammer 
and wrench of a millwright are removing 
the conveyors, shafts and pulleys from 
the sturdy old oak timbers. Every me- 
chanical unit from basement to “dog- 
house” will be dismantled. Only the 
wooden timbers will be spared, and they, 
too, will go unless some historic-minded 
person comes to the rescue and saves 
them for posterity. 

These old timbers in the first two floors 
are oak in sizes up to 10x10 and 12x12 
inches, hand hewed as smooth as most 
milled timbers. One of these large beams 
was beautifully marked in splashes of 
quarter-sawed oak. The upper floor is 
mostly of yellow poplar. It is put to- 
gether with wooden pegs like our early 
covered timber bridges. The granite 
foundations may be leaning a little toward 
off-center in spots, but the old timbers 
are good for another century. 

There was a public auction a few days 
ago, but no real buyers appeared, so 
order for tearing down the machinery 
was given by S. G. Hinton and W. I. 
Dalrymple, operators and owners of the 
mill, which was built by Major Isaac C. 
Elston in 1838. About 1846 the property 
was purchased by Henry Sperry, who op- 


erated it for 33 years and gave the name 
it has been known by until the present 
time. At different times it was run by 


Hollowell & Dale, A. P. Thurston, Crabb, 
Reynolds & Hollowell, and Baldwin & 
Son. On April 1, 1920, Hinton & Dal- 
rymple became the owners. 


S. G. Hin- 





ton was connected with the mill for 50 
years, the last two decades as part owner. 

Until 1920 the mill was powered with 
two turbines fed from a mill race with 
water from Sugar Creek. With a 12-foot 
head of water a power of 57 h-p was gen- 
erated. Traces-of the old race may still 
be seen. 


ip 
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.. . “And Pass the Ham” 


Canned Ham and Eggs Featured in New 
“S.in-1” Ration for American Troops 


“I could slap the Japs or hammer the 
Heinies a whole lot harder if I only had 
a dish of American-cooked ham and eggs 
once in a while.” 

Many a soldier on combat duty has 
expressed this wish, says the War De- 
partment, but it hasn’t been easy to 
grant in the thick of furious fighting 
where regular messing facilities rarely 
are available, where fresh meat and eggs 
are out of the question and when the 
time spent in preparing an appetizing 
meal may spell the difference between 
victory and defeat. 

But now for the first time in any war, 
American troops in the front lines are 
being provided with their favorite dish, 
along with many others almost equally 
popular, that never before were available 
at battle points remote from food supply 
bases. 

It’s all the result of a Quartermaster 
Corps research program that has resulted 
in the development of new condensed and 
concentrated foods that can be readily 
prepared at the front. These foods have 
been combined in what is known as the 
“5-in-1” ration, designed especially for 
units of motorized and mechanized forces 
subjected to enemy fire. Consisting 
mainly of canned and dehydrated foods, 
the ration includes three full meals for 
five men for one day and it is carried 
right along with offense operations. 

No special cooking ability is required 
to prepare any of the canned “dinners” 
and it requires only a few minutes. For 
example, in the case of the ham and eggs, 
all the soldier has to do is open up a 
can, light a fire and place can and con- 


tents (precooked ham and eggs, finely 
ground), on it. Almost before the fight- 
ing man has time to work up an appe- 
tite his ham and scrambled eggs are 
ready and they taste like the fresh 
variety. Some soldiers claim they’re even 
better, which is not surprising since they 
were developed by the best minds in the 
Army and the industrial food field. 

In addition to their use in the “5-in-1” 
ration, ham and eggs have been mace a 
new component of the recently developed 
emergency K-ration. They are packed 
in 334-02 can as a part of the highly 
concentrated breakfast unit. 





The continued 
mountain folk to Mussolini’s armies per- 
haps is due to their hardy diet, the big- 


resistance of Balkan 


gest portion of which is bread. Instead 
of a crook, shepherds like this stalwart 
fellow carry guns to wage guerilla war- 
fare against the Italian invaders. 
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CANNON VALLEY 


js manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota. 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 
Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis 


Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE } ‘bors 
MARITIME 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” “No. Al” 
pene = Quality ©@ ae © Quality 


a. Wheat Spring Wheat 
F Flou 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHEr,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








“Golden Loaf” t's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left. out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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ENGINEERS GO AHEAD 
WITH MEETING PLANS 


Approval Given to Arrangements of Pro- 
gram Committee for Bakers 
Convention March 8-11 


Cuicaco, I1rt.—For the present at 
least, the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers is going ahead with its con- 
vention plans for next March. 

In a letter to members, President W. 
F. Gossadge, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, says: 

“Taking full cognizance of the na- 
tional emergency and the necessity for 
all-out effort toward victory, and fur- 
ther, realizing the many unusual prob- 
lems confronting bakers due to war 
regulations and war conditions and the 
need for help in their solution, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers has decided 
that the best interests of all would be 
served by approving the plans of the 
program committee for the annual meet- 
ing to be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, March 8-11, 1943. 

“If conditions develop that make it 
appear impossible or impractical to hold 
the meeting as planned, this decision will 
be reconsidered by the executive com- 
mittee at a special emergency meeting 
to be called by the president. At that 
time further suitable action will be 
taken to best co-operate in the war 
effort, and to best aid the members in 
the solution of their problems through 
means other than by conference.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENRICHMENT STANDARD IS 
STILL PUSHED IN ALABAMA 


BirmincuaM, AvLa.—Sale of unenriched 





" flour in Alabama would be prevented by 


law if the Birmingham Council of Par- 
ents and Teachers has its way. The leg- 
islature which meets in January will be 
asked to pass such a law. Support for 
such legislation has also been given by 
Dr. George Dennison, Birmingham health 
officer. Dr. Dennison said that the larg- 
er stores as a rule are selling only en- 
riched flour, but many small stores were 
stocking as much unenriched as enriched 
flour. He said the public needed to be 
educated to the importance of having the 
food and health values of enrichment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL OUTING 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Millers 
Club held its annual fall outing at Glen 
Echo Country Club, Oct. 20. The win- 
ners of the golf tournament were as fol- 
lows: A. Bauer, Jr., R. W. Taylor, P. 
Knowlton, C. B. Barron, W. G. Catron, 
Benjamin Schulein, J. R. Mulroy, Perry 
Forthman and R. E. Nye. About 70 
persons attended the dinner, including 
F. Christian Andersen, Bradley & Bar- 
ker, whose name was added to the roster 
after dinner. The balance of the evening 
was spent in playing bridge. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MACARONI COMPANIES CONSOLIDATE 

Cardinale Macaroni Mfg. Co., Inc., has 
been formed as a consolidation of Cardin- 
ale Macaroni Mfg. Co., Inc., and West- 
chester Macaroni Co., Inc. Offices are in 
Queens County, N. Y. Capital stock 
is 3,100 shares, 3,000 preferred at $100 
par value each, and 100 common at no 
par value. Directors are Andrew Car- 
dinale, Giovanni Piras and Ignatz Mag- 
gio. 

















It takes choice high protein 







spring 


wheat and expert milling to make a 


has both 


You or your trade may require 
this type of flour—let us tell 
more about it. 


Write 


COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


topnotch barrel of High Gluten Flour. 


CHIEF JO FLOU 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 


just 
you 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 


1882-1942 















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


U. &. Branch Assets. ...sccccccccccvescaccscvece 
Capital Deposited in U. &.......ccccccccccceccce 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 





CHUBB 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
rhe of this Company are 

eld by all leading millers Hurt Bui 


” John Street - 














$4,904,187 
500,000 
2,930,199 


& SON 


United States Managers 


- New York 


I goureace nee - Chica 


- Atlanta, 


Royal gilt nS witding - + Montreal 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 


° WHEAT and RYE 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR cR 


Chicago 


ACKER FLOUR 




















ry = ‘CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 512" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Northwest Crop Year Output Up 6.6% 
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MINNESOTA AND N. DAKOTA 
MILLS CLIMB 


Minneapolis Reports Important Gain of 11% 


Over Previous 


Year—Minnesota Up 7.3%—North Dakota 
Gains 11% 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Spring wheat 
mills of the Northwest showed an im- 
portant increase of 6.6% in flour produc- 
tion in the crop year ended Aug. 31 as 
compared with the preceding crop year, 
the annual statistical report compiled by 
Tue Norruwestern Miter indicates. 

The four states of Minnesota, Montana, 
North and South Dakota produced a 
total of 15,544,583 bbls, compared with 
14,582,164 bbls in the preceding 12-month 
period. In 1941-42, 147 mills were in- 
cluded in determining the total as against 
150 in the crop year 1940-41. 

Mills in Minnesota and North Dakota 
reported substantial gains in output with 
losses marked up for both South Dakota 
and Montana. 

Minneapolis mills produced over half 
a million barrels more flour in 1941-42 
than in the preceding year, with output 
climbing to 5,896,290 bbls, a gain of over 
11% over the 5,296,798 produced in the 
year previous. Milling capacity at 
Minneapolis increased in 1941-42 to 9,- 
015,000 bbls, compared with 8,955,000 
bbls in 1940-41. Percentage of activity 
increased from 59.1 of capacity in 1940- 
41 to 65.4 in 1941-42. 

All mills in Minnesota showed a total 
flour production of 12,712,189 bbls, com- 
pared with 11,839,794, an increase of 
7.3%. Percentage of activity averaged 
56.1, compared with 53.7 
preceding. 


in the year 


Production in North Dakota jumped 
11% with the 1941-42 output figured at 
1,390,354 bbls, compared with 1,252,516 
in the preceding year. Activity of North 
Dakota mills increased from 39.2 to 43.4% 
of capacity. 

In South Dakota, production was off 
4.6%, dropping to 225,917 bbls as com- 
pared with 236,822 bbls in the previous 
year. The rate of capacity operated 
declined from 36% to 33.6. 

Montana’s flour output also declined, 
with the 1940-41 figure of 1,253,032 bbls 
fading to 1,216,123 bbls, a decrease of 
2.9%. The average rate of capacity 
operated was 50.5% in 1941-42, 
with 49.1 in 1940-41. 

The following tables show full details 
of capacity and production for the crop 
year ended Aug. 31, 1942, and for pre- 
vious years: 


compared 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
A comparative table as to the wheat con- 
sumption in two years, in bushels (000's 
omitted), shows: 














In- 

Mills in— 1941-42 1940-41 crease 
Minneapolis ...... 26,533 23,836 2,697 
Minnesota, interior 30,672 29,443 1,229 
DOOMED cccccccger 57,205 53,279 3,926 
North Dakota 6,257 5,636 621 
South Dakota 1,017 1,066 *49 
Montana ........+. 5,473 5,639 *166 
Totale .......00. 69,952 65,620 4,332 


*Decrease. 


“PRODUCTION IN BARRELS 
The production, in barrels, of the four 
states for the crop year ended Aug. 31, and 
for the previous one, with the percentage of 


increase or decrease and 
active mills, is shown here: 


the number of 


No. mills 

c——Out put——_7. Yo 19411940 

1941-42 1940-41 *ch’ge -—42 -41 

Minn... 12,712,189 11,839,794 +7.3 74 75 
N. D... 1,390,354 1,252,516 411.0 25 25 
G. Ty «> 225,917 236,822 —4.6 16 17 
Mont... 1,216,123 1,253,032 -—2.9 32 33 








15,544,583 14,582,164 +6.6 147 150 


*Increase or decrease. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 

Percentage of output to full capacity 

based on 300 running days of mills of all 

> the Northwest, by days ending Aug. 

31, 42: 

1941-42 COMPARISON 

1,000 500 200 100 Less Av- 

and to to to than er- 

over 1,000 500 200 100 age 

Minnesota*. 62.1 37.4 22.1 18.1 16.0 56.1 

N. Dakota. 52.4 45.8 11.8 26.6 4.9 43.4 


S. Dakota... ... «+» 48.6 24.7 17.4 33.6 
Montana .. 67.4 49.3 31.2 19.0 650.5 
1940-41 COMPARISON 
Minnesota*, 59.3 29.4 25.3 21.9 14.0 53.7 
N. Dakota. 45.5 42.6 17.1 20.2 9.0 39.2 
S. Dakota... ... ... 45.9 25.9 26.3 36.0 
Montana .. 71.0 40.8 39.6 25.3 49.1 
1939-40 COMPARISON 
Minnesota*. 55.6 32.4 41.8 13.3 16.0 53.3 
N. Dakota. 43.3 39.9 27.5 27.0 8.4 37.6 
S. Dakota... ... 49.7 28.1 40.3 
Montana .. 71.0 48. 4 eee 61. 9 22.7 55.2 
1938-39 COMPARISON 
Minnesota*, 63.4 38.7 -» 26.0 15.3 57.1 
N. Dakota. 30.8 37.2 27.9 19.6 8.1 30.2 
S. Dakota... ... -+- 656.2 15.6 30.0 38.7 
Montana .. 81.6 54.4 39.5 26.3 58.9 

*Minneapolis not included. 
PRODUCTION IN THE NORTHWEST 


The yearly capacity, flour production and 
percentage of activity for the crop year end- 
ed Aug. 31, 1942, of the mills in the North- 


west: 
1941-42 PRODUCTION 

Yearly Flour Pct. of 

capacity made activity 
Minnesotat 12,138,000 6,815,899 56.1 
North Dakota. 3,202,500 1,390,354 43.4 
South Dakota. 672,000 225,917 33.6 
Montana ..... 2,407,500 1,216,123 50.5 
Minneapolis 9,015,000 5,896,290 65.4 


+Minneapolis not included, 
1940-41 PRODUCTION 


Yearly Flour Pct. of 

* capacity made activity 
Minnesotat - 12,165,000 6,542,996 53.7 
North Dakota. 3,187,500 1,252,516 39.2 
South Dakota. 657,000 236,822 36.0 
Montana ..... 2,548,500 1,253,032 49.1 
Minneapolis 8,955,000 5,296,798 59.1 


tMinneapolis not included, 
1939-40 PRODUCTION 


Yearly Flour Pct. of 

capacity made activity 
Minnesotat ... 12,373,500 6,597,372 53.3 
North Dakota. 3,210,000 1,209,291 37.6 
South Dakota. 697,500 281,685 40.3 
Montana ..... 2,608,500 1,440,708 55.2 
Minneapolis 9,045,000 5,349,076 59.1 


tMinneapolis not included, 
1938-39 PRODUCTION 


Yearly Flour Pet. of 

capacity made activity 

Minnesotat ... 11,606,100 6,634,746 67.1 

North Dakota. 3,165,000 955,866 30.2 

South Dakota. 690,000 267,299 38.7 

Montana ..... 2,611,500 1,540,041 58.9 

Minneapolis 9,045,000 6,710,816 63.1 
tMinneapolis not included. 
MINNESOTA 


The following table shows in detail the 
number of flour mills in Minnesota (outside 
of Minneapolis), together with the capacity 
ratings and the amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground in the crop year ended 


Aug. 31, 1942, with previous years’ records 
for comparison: 

Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
16 1,000 and over 33,400 6,228,437 28,027,968 


5 500 to 1,000. 3,450 387,976 1,745,892 
3 250 to 500. 800 53,052 238,734 
11. 100 to 250. 1,325 72,232 325,044 
7 Less than 100. 365 17,622 79,300 


42 mills reporting 39,340 6,759,319 30,416,938 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 








Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
bbls made, bbls bus 
SF GAMES wc cccces 1,120 56,580 254,610 
59 40,460 6,815,899 30,671,548 


In addition, 


20 mills were idle, 5 out 
of business. 














> 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1941: Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, capacity, Flour ground 
mills rating, bbls bbis made, bbls bus bbls made, bbls bus - 
16 1,000 and over 33,400 5,941,228 26,735,526 O mble ..ccccccs 705 54,990 247,455 
4 600 to 1,000. 2,700 326,588 1,469,648 _— —_—_- CO 
3 250 to 6500. 800 60,727 273,273 ef @eTerrery: 2,190 236,822 1,065,702 
11 100 to 250. 1,325 87,243 392,595 In addition 6 mills were idle, 4 out of 
12 Less than 100. 630 26,620 119,792 business. 
—_ Figures f ea ding Aug. 31, : 
46 mills reporting 38,855 6,442,406 28,990,834 ° weal ~~ iro a 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
Daily Wheat Mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
capacity, Flour ground, 4125 to 600 .... 1,325 197,644 889,409 
bbls made, bbls bus 3 Less than 100. 125 10,541 47,433 
14 BBle cccccese 1,695 100,590 452,655 ~“ ES eee Se 
a4 anil 7 1,450 208,185 936,833 
60 40,550 6,542,996 29,443,489 Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
In addition, 24 mills were idle, 11 out of Daily Wheat 
business, ee: Le mg 4 : ground, 
3 Ss made, bbls bus 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1940: YT 875 73,500. 330,750 
Daily Wheat _ tam commas 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 16 mills ......... 2,325 281,685 1,267,583 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
16 1,000 and over 34,200 6,062,658 27,281,960 


5 500 to 1,000. 3,450 835,390 1,509,255 
2 250 to 500. 550 68,280 307,259 
9 100 to 250. 1,125 44,930 202,185 
12 Less than 100. 675 32,429 145,929 





44 mills reporting 40,000 6,543,687 29,446,588 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 


Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
bbls made, bbls bus 
22 mills ..... coos 1,245 53,685 241,582 





Totals, 66 Minne- 
sota mills ..... 41,245 6,597,372 29,688,170 
In addition, 27 mills were idle, 2 out of 
business. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1942: 


Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
2 1,000 and over. 5,700 896,551 4,034,478 
4 400 to 1,000. 3,050 419,208 1,886,436 
2 300 to 400. 650 23,041 103,683 
4 100 to 200. 475 38,000 171,000 
4 Less than 100. 250 3,729 16,781 





16 mills reporting 10,125 1,380,529 6,212,378 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 


Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
bbls made, bbls bus 
2 eee 550 9,825 44,212 





5 10,675 1,390,354 6,256,590 
In addition, 5 mills were idle. 


Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1941: 





Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
2 1,000 and over. 5,700 777,256 3,497,652 
4 400 to 1,000. 3,050 390,279 1,756,254 
2 300 to 400. 650 33,410 150,343 
3 100 to 200. 375 22,753 102,390 
5 Less than 100. 325 8,868 39,908 
16 mills reporting 10,100 1,232,566 5,546,547 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
bbls made, bbls bus 
O mille .ccccccce 525 19,950 89,775 


25 mills ........ 10,625 1,252,516 5,636,322 


In addition, 5 mills were idle, 4 out of 
business. 


Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1940: 











Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
2 1,000 and over. 5,700 742,054 3,339,245 
3 400 to 1,000. 2,650 317.266 1,427,696 
3 300 to 400. 1,000 82,794 372,571 
3 100 to 200. 425 34,444 155,000 
7 Less than 100. 450 11,358 §1,111 
17 10,225 1,187,916 5,345,623 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
bbls made, bbls bus 
FT MINS .cccccces 475 21,375 96,187 
24 mills ........ - 10,700 1,209,291 5,441,810 
In addition, 9 mills were idle, 1 out of 


business. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ee Aug. 31, 1942: 
Daily Wheat 





No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 

3 200 to 600... 1,100 160,646 722,907 
2 100 to 200... 300 22,222 100,000 
3 Less than 100 160 8,369 37,661 
8 mills reporting 1,560 191,237 860,568 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Dail 








Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
bbls made, bbls bus 
BS mallle ccccccs 680 34,680 156,060 
16 2,240 225,917 1,016,628 
In addition 5 mills were idle, 2 out of 
business. 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1941: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
3 200 to 600... 1,100 151,677 682,545 
2 100 to 200... 250 19,466 87,600 ° 
3 Less than 100. 135 10,689 48,102 
8 mills reporting 1,485 181,832 818,247 


In addition, 11 mills were idle. 





MONTANA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1912: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
2 1,000 and over. 2,850 576,824 2,595,709 
5 300 to 1,000. 3,325 492,139 2,214,627 
4 100 to 300. 700 65,567 295,050 
3 Less than 100. 130 7,433 33,450 
14 mills reporting 7,005 1,141,963 5,138,836 
Mills not reporting, but estimated 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground 
bbls made, bbls bus 
Oe. CE a civccess 1,020 74,160 33,720 
 — merrrerre 8,025 1,216,123 5,472,556 
In addition, 7 mills were idle, 1 wut of 
business, 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1941: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
2 1,000 and over, 2,850 607,128 2,732,074 
6 300 to 1,000: 3,725 456,154 2,052,693 
4 100 to 300. 725 86,302 388,359 
3 Less than 100. 195 14,798 __ 86,681 


15 mills reporting 7,495 1,164,382 5,2 39,717 717 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
bbls made, bbls bus 
Pe 1,000 88,650 398,925 
Se OE ckeciaye 8,495 1,253,032 5,638,642 
In addition, 7 mills were idle, 5 out of 
business. 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1940: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 





2 1,000 and over. 2,850 607,234 2,732,555 
7 3800 to 1,000. 4,025 585,370 2,634,166 
2 100 to 300. 350 64,953 292,287 
4 Less than 100. 215 14,656 65,951 
15 7,440 1,272,213 5,724,959 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 

bbls made, bbls bus 
17 mills ......... 1,255 168,495 758,227 


32 mills ...... 8,695 1,440,708 6,483,186 
In addition, 13 ‘mills were idle. 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 








NORTHWEST 

Flour Wheat 
made, bbls ground. bus 
15,544,583 69,950,627 
14,582,164 65,619,746 
14,878,132 66,951,591 
15,108,772 67,989,474 
14,345,305 64,553,866 
13,966,443 62,818,995 
18,346,406 $2,558,825 
15,513,066 69,808,802 
17,200,920 77,404,143 
18,043,600 81,196,197 
17,459,470 78,557,607 
22,509,731 101,293,793 
24,089,127 108,401,066 
26,431,036 118,939,666 
28,774,754 129,486,395 





The following tables show the number of 
active flour mills in Minnesota (Duluth- 
Superior and St. Paul), North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana and Minneapolis, and in- 
cludes the daily capacity, the number of 
barrels of flour produced, the number of 
bushels ground and percentage of capacity 


operated, by years ending Aug. 31: 
MINNESOTA* 

Year ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat P. ct. 
Crop No.capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills bbis bbis bus__—i pacity 
942.. 59 40,460 6,815,899 30,671, 548 56.1 
1941. 60 40,550 6,542,996 29,443,489 53.7 
1940.. 66 41,245 6,597,372 29,688,170 533 
1939.. 70 38,687 6,634,746 29,856,355 57.1 
1938.. 72 41,207 6,172,832 27,777,746 49.9 
1937.. 83 46,997 6,367,657 28,654,462 45-1 
1936.. 88 48,647 7,591,274 34,160,736 52.0 
1935.. 88 49,782 6,084,281 27,379,266 40.7 
1934.. 85 48,532 6,960,336 31,321,270 47.8 
1933. 84 49,775 7,548,556 33,968,504 50.5 
1932.. 80 49,849 7,522,840 33,852,772 50.3 
1931.. 74 53,015 9,416,888 42,375,997 59.2 
1930.. 102 58,50 788,248 44,047,114 55.7 
1929.. 107 60,670 11,146,591 50,159,659 61.2 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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S. W. Crop Year Flour Output Off 2.2% 





KANSAS REPORTS GAIN; 
OPERATIONS STEADY 


Total Production in the Southwest 792,056 Barrels Less Than a 
Year Ago—Kansas City Mills Also Boost 
Their Output 


Kansas City, Mo.—Total flour pro- 
duction of southwestern mills in the crop 
year ending June 30, 1942, was 792,056 
bbls less than in 1940-41, a decline of 
22%, according to reports received by 
the Kansas City office of Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN MILLER. . 

The 231 mills in Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and the Kansas City ter- 
minal, having a total annual capacity of 

2,000 bbls, produced 35,041,622 bbls 
of flour. Their operations as a whole 
were 64.6% of capacity, as compared with 
64.7% for last year. 

The state of Kansas was the only one 
to report an increase in its flour produc- 
tion. Kansas City mills also boosted 
their output, making approximately 200,- 
000 bbls more flour this year than last. 

Other milling centers reporting great- 
er activity were Wichita and the Dallas- 
Fort Worth mills. Omaha and Hutchin- 
son fell just below the line set by their 
last year’s showing, although the decline 
was not marked in either instance. 

The state of Texas decreased its opera- 
tions by 11.8%, Oklahoma by 2.2% and 
Nebraska by 3.7%. 

Again the 65 mills having a daily ca- 
pacity of 1,000 bbls or more were re- 
sponsible for the major portion of the 
southwestern production. These pro- 
duced 28,951,662 bbls of flour, running, 
as a whole, about the same as last year. 

During the 1941-42 crop year, competi- 
tion was unusually strong between the 
northwestern and southwestern areas. 
The figures compiled for the Southwest 
would seem to indicate that even under 
supposedly adverse circumstances, south- 
western mills continue to hold their vol- 
ume of production with remarkably small 
degrees of variation. It should be noted, 
in this connection, that the total capacity 
of the mills in this section declined con- 
siderably in relation to the previous 
year. Although their annual capacity 
was 1,000,000 bbls less, operations were 
not quite 800,000 bbls less. 

The following tables show full details 
of capacity and production for the crop 
year ending June 30, 1942, and for the 
previous years: 


CROP YEAR 1941-42 
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Kan.. 75 21,579,000 14,377,667 66.6 +0.7 
Texas 45 11,802,000 6,317,403 53.6 —11.8 
Okla.. 36 6,661,500 4,441,943 66.7 —2.2 
Neb... 67 5,239,500 3,259,293 62.2 —3.7 
K.C.. 8 9,000,000 6,645,316 73.8 +3.0 
Tots, 231 54,282,000 35,041,622 64.6 —2.2 


*Percentage of increase or decrease from 
the previous year. 


CROP YEAR 1940-41 
Kan.. 177 21,502,500 14,266.695 66.3 —0.7 
Texas 45 12,771,000 7,159,175 56.6 same 
Okla.. 35 6,688,500 4,574,802 684 +4.1 
Neb... 74 5,407,500 3,381,742 62.5 +3.2 
K. c.. 8 9,000,000 6,451,264 71.7 —8.1 








Tots. 239 55,369,500 35,833,678 64.7 —1.08 
*Percentage of increase or decrease over 
Previous year. 
The following tables show in detail the 


number of flour mills, capacity ratings, 
amount of flour produced and wheat ground 
by mills in the states of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska and Texas during the crop year 
ended June 30, 1942: 

Note: Output of nonreporting mills of 200 
bbls and less capacity estimated at same 
rate of activity as reporting mills of like size. 


KANSAS 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
29 1,000 and over 53,500 11,731,084 53,403,206 
18 500 to 1,000. 12,925 1,986,325 9,075,176 
15 200 to 500. 4,525 618,393 2,892,745 
5 100 to 200. 615 29,000 133,400 
8 Less than 100 365 12,865 61,117 





75 71,930 14,377,667 65,565,644 
TEXAS 
Daily Wheat 


No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
14 1,000 and over 31,250 5,053,008 23,027,947 
9 500 to 1,000. 5,300 1,045,321 4,815,208 
6 200 to 500. 1,600 154,037 1,211,454 
5 100 to 200. 675 54,219 214,851 
11 Less than 100 515 10,818 51,136 





45 39,340 6,317,403 29,347,596 
OKLAHOMA 
Daily Wheat 


No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, bbls bbls made, bbls bus 
9 1,000 and over 14,260 3,229,032 14,744,673 
5 5600 to 1,000. 3,610 657,852 3,068,341 
10 200 to 500. 3,395 500,472 2,306,155 
4 100 to 200. 525 21,687 99,100 





8 Less than 100 415 32,900 158,880 

36 22,205 4,441,943 20,377,149 
NEBRASKA 

Daily Wheat 

“ No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, bbis bbls made, bbis bus 
5 1,000 and over 9,300 2,293,222 10,498,349 





3 500 to 1,000. 1,630 400,968 1,842,807 
12 200 to 500. 3,250 400,087 1,837,337 
11 100 to 200. 1,275 100,043 495,912 
36 Less than 100 2,010 64,973 312,411 
67 17,465 3,259,293 14,986,816 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


The following tables show the percentage 
of output as related to full capacity (based 
on 300 running days) of mills in the South- 
west for the crop year ending June 30, 1942, 
with previous years for comparison: 


1941-42 
1,000 500 200 100 §=Less 
and to to to than Aver- 


over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
Kan.. 73.1 51.2 45.5 15.5 10.9 66.6 
Texas. 53.9 67.0 32.1 26.7 7.0 53.6 
Okla.. 75.5 60.7 49.1 13.7 26.4 66.7 
Neb.. 82.2 82.0 41.0 26.2 10.8 62.2 


1940-41 


Kan.. 72.2 654.3 48.3 14.6 9.3 66.3 
Texas. 57.6 60.1 43.3 80.0 7.0 56.6 
Okla.. 78.0 63.5 44.0 13.1 20.0 68.4 
Neb.. 87.0 74.5 31.1 8 13.5 62.5 
1939-40 
Kan.. 74.3 64.2 46.9 11.2 10.6 66.8 
Texas. 58.7 56.3 33.7 38.6 16.0 56.5 
Okla.. 67.8 78.1 652.0 12.7 21.5 65.6 
Neb.. 85.1 70.9 38.4 8.2 9.9 60.5 
1938-39 
Kan.. 70.4 49.6 389.1 10.5 9.9 62.0 
Texas, 54.0 49.6 36.5 64.0 14.1 62.0 
Okla.. 67.1 68.5 650.0 10.5 22.2 62.1 
Neb.. 75.9 74.0 36.0 29.2 12.8 65.0 
1937-38 
Kan.. 66.2 46.6 36.6 12.0 8.3 58.1 
Texas. 63.6 49.0 652.1 43.4 11.6 60.0 
Okla.. 75.3 64.4 657.0 13.1 32.3 67.4 
Neb.. 73.3 90.1 39.1 30.6 14.9 64.8 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 


The following tables show the number of 
active flour mills in the Southwest (includ- 
ing Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Kansas 
City, but excluding Texas), their combined 
daily capacity, the number of barrels of flour 
produced, number of bushels of wheat ground 
and percentage of capacity operated, by 
years ending June 30: 


ALL SOUTHWEST 


No. mills 

Daily capacity, 
bbls - 

Flour made, 

Wheat ground, 

Pet. of activity 


bbis 


3 
a 


. 186 141,600 28,724,219 130,875,186 67.6 
1941. 194 141,995 28,674,503 128,693,736 67.3 
1940, 210 143,550 29,303,487 132,626,276 68.0 
1939. 226 144,875 28,355,667 128,953,956 65.0 
1938. 240 147,247 27,883,306 126,685,867 63.1 


Crop year 
wo 





1937. 254 150,750 28,826,559 131,970,876 63.7 
1936. 260 150,835 24,682,425 113,198,966 54.5 
1935. 278 151,650 25,704,766 115,165,958 656.5 
1934. 282 148,110 24,706,370 113,089,220 655.6 
1933. 240 145,740 28,031,637 127,086,264 64.1 
1932. 253 148,085 29,056,725 131,849,090 65.4 
1931. 255 146,483 28,844,675 133,121,799 65.6 
1930. 266 148,568 29,598,716 136,166,677 66.3 
1929. 281 151,478 30,597,847 139,944,479 67.3 
1928. 294 161,584 27,853,565 126,887,101 67.5 
1927. 323 158,002 30,762,840 139,987,846 63.8 
1926. 347 154,934 23,448,363 107,436,148 650.6 
1925. 374 152,157 27,109,215 123,591,074 69.4 


The following supplementary table in- 
cludes Texas: 


1942. 231 180,940 35,041,622 160,222,782 64.6 
1941. 239 184,565 35,833,678 161,083,859 64.7 
1940. 255 185,917 36,487,017 164,909,477 65.4 
1939. 276 187,867 35,070,382 159,290,920 62.0 
1938. 290 190,090 35,641,856 161,827,022 62.4 
1937. 312 190,320 35,789,360 163,945,878 62.7 


KANSAS 


Not including mills located in Kansas City, 
Kansas: 
1942. 75 71,930 14,377,667 65,565,644 66.6 
1941. 77 171,675 14,266,695 64,648,368 66.3 
1940. 85 72,935 14,621,276 66,205,622 66.8 
1939. 92 73,910 18,765,424 62,758,729 62.0 
1938. 95 73,650 12,853,066 68,300,274 68.1 
1937. 104 76,495 14,105,856 64,728,468 61.0 
1936. 104 76,165 11,813,761 64,206,288 61.7 
1935. 107 76,315 12,351,871 56,484,557 53.9 
1934. 106 73,255 11,696,987 53,772.008 653.2 
1933. 99 74,800 13,726,629 62,184,899 61.1 
1932. 100 76,445 14,150,267 64,391,967 61.7 
1931. 104 78,065 14,865,407 68,752,379 63.4 
1930. 109 79,310 15,084,142 69,335,969 63.3 
1929. 112 80,720 16,424,198 74,867,625 67.8 
1928. 125 89,165 14,230,332 64,835,126 63.2 
1927. 135 88,205 16,612,146 74,431,271 62.0 
1926. 150 87,940 12,349,093 56,339,530 46.0 
1925. 159 87,285 15,057,031 68,473,048 67.0 


The following supplementary table shows 
details of Kansas production, including Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, mills: 

1942. 77 80,430 15,715,397 71,663,881 65.1 
1941. 79 80,175 15,719,289 70,225,991 65.4 
1940. 87 80,735 16,235,525 73,536,396 67.0 
1939. 94 81,710 15,482,873 70,528,168 63.1 
1938. 98 84,050 14,676,365 66,544,175 68.2 
1937. 107 86,895 15,821,738 72,454,357 60.6 
1936. 107 85,895 13,603,008 62,443,969 62.1 
1935. 110 86,715 14,045,764 64,231,752 63.9 
1934. 109 83,355 13,287,153 60,980,294 63.1 
1933. 102 84,900 15,239,980 69,946,375 69.8 
1932. 103 86,545 15,879,572 72,265,097 61.1 


OKLAHOMA 


1942. 36 22,205 4,441,943 20,377,149 66.7 
1941. 35 22,295 4,574,802 20,849,870 68.4 
1940. 87 22,190 4,357,120 19,707,460 65.6 
1939. 39 22,470 4,188,637 18,827,031 62.1 
1938. 41 22,235 4,497,110 20,312,926 67.4 
1937. 43 22,435 4,380,249 19,814,273 65.0 
1936. 42 22,095 3,878,193 17,542,946 58.6 
1935. 42 21,620 4,269,916 17,243,379 65.8 
1934. 43 20,765 4,129,657 18,848,590 66.3 
1933. 36 19,980 4,580,977 20,788,318 76.5 
1932. 38 20,680 4,377,834 19,940,134 70.5 
1931. 36 17,345 2,880,607 13,197,453 55.3 
1930. 39 17,910 3,262,310 14,929,324 60.7 
1929. 43 18,310 2,739,870 12,509,431 49.8 
1928. 49 19,000 2,626,130 11,964,160 46.1 
1927. 50 17,790 8,358,651 15,204,292 62.0 
1926. 57 18,580 2,596,326 11,848,492 46.0 
1925. 59 18,292 2,807,892 12,691,075 61.0 


NEBRASKA 


1942. 67 17,465 3,259,293 14,986,816 62.2 
1941. 74 18,025 3,381,742 14,397,306 62.5 
1940. 80 18,425 3,349,094 15,363,764 60.5 
1939. 87 19,295 3,184,203 14,766,966 55.0 
1938. 95 19,660 3,215,077 15,126,066 654.8 
1937. 98 20,020 3,556,288 16,596,742 69.2 
1936. 105 20,775 3,033,502 13,986,684 48.6 
1935. 120 21,915 3,003,208 13,776,297 45.6 
1934. 124 22,290 2,953,149 13,570,495 44.1 
1933. 96 19,160 3,187,841 14,730,454 65.4 
1932. 96 19,160 3,217,252 14,821,678 65.9 
1931. 106 19,623 3,472,711 16,092,797 68.9 
1930. 109 19,898 3,428,256 15,910,947 57.5 
1929. 117 20,998 3,524,914 16,186,644 65.9 
1928, 111 21,379 3,546,364 15,814,416 655.3 
1927. 129 22,057 3,674,203 17,150,219 65.0 
1926. 141 22,154 3,047,514 14,153,148 45.0 
1925. 147 22,340 38,461,078 15,824,167 651.0 


° TEXAS 


1942. 45 39,340 6,317,403 29,347,596 53.6 
1941. 45 42,570 7,159,175 32,390,123 66.6 
1940. 45 42,367 7,183,530 32,283,201 66.5 
1939. 50 42,992 6,714,715 30,336,964 52.0 
1938. 50 43,055 7,758,560 385,141,155 60.0 
1937. 58 39,570 6,962,801 31,975,002 658.6 
(No prior figures available on Texas) 


PRODUCTION AT CENTERS 


The following tables show details of ca- 
pacity and production at the principal mill- 
ing centers during the crop year ended June 
30, 1942, with previous years for comparison 
(Kansas City figures include both Kansas 
City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kansas. No 
figures are available for Texas centers prior 
to 1937): 


KANSAS CITY 


Yearly Flour Pct. of 

capacity made activity 
= 9,000,000 6,645,316 73.8 
1941.... 9,000,000 6,451,264 71.7 
1940...... 9,000,000 6,975,997 77.6 
1939...... 8,890,000 7,217,403 81.2 
ss - 9,540,000 7,318,053 76.7 
ar 9,540,000 6,784,166 71.1 
ee - 9,540,000 5,956,969 62.4 
1935...... 9,540,000 6,079,771 63.7 
TOs <cves 9,540,000 5,926,577 62.0 
., - 9,540,000 6,536,190 68.5 
. 9,540,000 7,311,372 76.6 
1931...... 9,435,000 7,625,950 
1930...... 9,435,000 7,824,008 82.9 








1929...... 9,435,000 7,908,865 83.8 
1928...... 9,612,000 7,450,739 77.6 
1927...... 8,985,000 7,217,840 80.0 
1926..... 7,878,000 5,455,430 69.0 
1925...... 7,727,400 5,783,214 74.8 
WICHITA 
1043. ..... 2,835,000 2,108,776 74.4 
1941...... 2,835,000 1,957,429 69.0 
1940... 2,835,000 1,886,162 66.5 
1939...... 2,835,000 1,943,078 68.5 
1938...... 3,120,000 2,227,413 71.4 
1937...... 3,120,000 2,490,813 79.8 
1936...... 3,120,000 1,764,469 56.5 
1935 3,120,000 1,857,994 59.5 
. 1,868,572 59.8 
2,398,725 76.9 
2,323,035 74.4 
1,607,839 64.1 
1,951,778 64.4 
1929...... 3,120,000 1,940,394 62.1 
1928...... 3,120,000 1,766,196 56.6 
1927...... 3,120,000 2,268,344 70.0 
1926...... 3,327,300 1,566,594 47.0 
1925...... 3,466,980 2,034,740 58.0 
HUTCHINSON -. 
2943....0. 1,710,000 875,607 51.2 
1941...... 1,710,000 997,448 57.2 
1940...... 1,740,000 1,054,915 60.6 
1939...... 1,740,000 1,089,937 62.6 
1938...... 1,710,000 1,137,270 66.5 
1937...... 1,710,000 1,159,841 67.8 
1936...... 1,755,000 1,097,136 62.5 
1935...... 1,755,000 1,111,996 63.4 
1934...... 1,560,000 970,487 62.2 
1933..... + 1,560,000 1,078,047 69.1 
1932...... 1,560,000 647,513 41.5 
1931...... 1,560,000 474,953 30.4 
1930..... + 1,530,000 528,311 34.5 
1929...... 1,530,000 1,152,330 75.3 
1928...... 1,530,000 920,597 60.1 
1927...... 1,530,000 1,245,151 81 
1926..... + 1,530,000 944,092 61.7 
1925..... - 1,560,000 1,096,043 70 
OMAHA 
1948...00% 1,590,000 1,483,229 93.3 
1941...... 1,590,000 1,556,409 97.8 
1940...... 1,590,000 1,537,216 96.6 
1939...... 1,590,000 1,338,599 84.2 
1,650,000 1,272,531 77.1 
1,650,000 1,342,894 81.4 
1,650,000 1,220,037 73.9 
1,650,000 1,287,030 78.0 
1,500,000 1,214,291 80.9 
1,369,500 1,228,350 89.7 
1,249,500 1,169,830 93.0 
1,249,500 1,169,832 93.6 
1,267,500 1,202,437 94.8 
1,267,500 1,156,531 91.2 
1,260,000 1,221,783 96.9 
1,365,000 1,159,381 86 
+ 1,419,600 1,048,827 73 
1925...... 1,455,000 1,043,544 71 


FORT WORTH—DALLAS 


1942...... 3,930,000 2,315,993 58.9 
1941...... 4,140,000 1,970,129 47.6 
1940...... 3,870,000 2,006,890 51.8 
1939...... 3,870,000 1,887,350 48.7 
1938...... 3,735,000 2,310,794 61.8 
1937...... 3,555,000 1,966,912 55.6 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 23, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 

Semi-public ter- 

minals ....... 121,026 232 2,352 7,192 
Private terminals eee eee 4 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


Totals ...s.eee 121,026 232 2,407 7,196 





Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,311 oe 16 20 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





Vatorse .ccccces 19,257 ee 10 71 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ee oe ee 
ViICtOTIO. cccccces 1,005 ° oe 
Prince Rupert .. 1,059 ° 

po eer 162,277 232 2,433 7,288 
VFoeRS OHO ceocccce 142,509 333 2,688 56,499 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,317 105 1,739 2,574 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ...... 53 <s 7 61 


Weta ccccsece 1,370 105 1,746 2,635 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

LQKO .cccccces 3,590 ee 545 615 

MOB scccecscce 140 28 419 304 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 





erm div. ...... 124 o° 5 10 
Totals .....000. 3,854 28 969 929 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1-Oct. 23, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 28,240 395 5,481 10,899 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 3,018 oe 37 100 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1-Oct. 23, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 34,851 393 4,416 5,014 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 1,569 ee 36 76 
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“THE FINAL TEST” 


The British trade journal, Milling, of 
Liverpool, in an editorial referring to 
the revised arrangements concluded be- 
tween the Ministry of Food and the 
Ministry of Labor concerning the call- 
ing up and transfer of women in the 
flour milling industry, likely to cause 
much inconvenience to employers and 
employed, makes the following interest- 
ing comments in respect to the final 
test that is to come: 

“It is some consolation to know that 
the shortage of labor in Germany is 
greater than in Great Britain, though 
the comparison begins and ends there, 
for the Nazis have their own peculiar 
methods, which take no account of hu- 
man rights. They may be good or- 
ganizers, though we have met people 
with knowledge of their capabilities in 
this respect who deny that the Nazis are 
any better than the British, especially 
in the stress of war, but they will do 
all sorts of things that a more scrupu- 
lous nation or government would not 
dream of doing, even in extremity. 
When the final story comes to be writ- 
ten, we shall be more aware of these 
differences than at present. Meanwhile, 
the failings in the British system, and 
there are failings, have to be made up 
for by extra inconveniences to which 
British people are less accustomed than 
-the Axis powers. It does not necessarily 
follow, however, that these changes need 
be regarded as permanent. 

“The fourth year of the war might 
well decide the ultimate issue. The real 
test has yet to come, and it will prob- 
ably involve further sacrifices the length 
and breadth of which may stretch the 
patience and endurance of the people 
to the utmost limit. Even so, the dis- 
comforts will be insignificant in com- 
parison to those experienced by the men 
on active service in the field, in the 
air, and on the seas. The young men, 
the pride of the nation, and the young 
women who will be aiding them in a 
multitude of capacities, will presently 
be called upon for the last mighty ef- 
fort, and it will be the duty of all 
others to give them unfailing support. 
So far, with all the troubles that the 
people have experienced, they have still 
fallen a long way short of the corre- 
sponding troubles in Germany and the 
rest of Europe. When the last pull 
comes, it must be a pull into which 
every ounce of energy must be put. 
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“Jef Davis Moseby, from up to Roarin’ Creek, come tearin’ 
in here on high gear the other day all het up an about half 
in’ about a letter he'd jes’ got from the guv ‘ment,’ 
Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills. 
like Jet bein’ middlia’ poor in literary efforts, had 
.\ lettin’ Mis’ Moseb fill up his 
|Form 1030s an’ Sie 
$ bein’ a woman, had been puttin’ 
i I in profit an’ loss exemption of 
ek 
x" ben 
We RZ \ depreciation on them besides. 
~The guv’ment had wrote that it 
had to be stopped, an’ Jef sed his 
wife had took to the warpath an’ was 
an -cussin’ out the Food Administration 
for bein’ too dam "al-acehed an’ he hisself was findin’ 
it a middlin’ hard strain on his patriotism, seein’ nine of 
them kids was of the sect which grows up into soldiers.” 


’ said 
“Seems 
been 


’ Moseby, 


wo hundred dollars apiece 
all her an ’ Jef’ s fourteen 
youngsters an ae off 
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Only in that way shall we be worthy 
of the sacrifices in life that will be 
made on our behalf by our young men. 
It was George V who said: ‘It may be 
that our future will lay upon us more 
than one stern test. Our past will have 
taught us how to meet it unshaken.’” 


The first printed cookbook was written 
463 years ago, not by the accredited 
author, Platina, but by Martino, a cook. 
This book shows that the Welsh did not 
originate’ Welsh Rabbit nor did the 
French invent French toast. Italian 
cuisine was 350 years ahead of the 
French, and Shakespeare, who studied 
the Italian Renaissance, knew more about 
cookery than the experts 200 years after 
him.—A pparently cuisine is not always 
what it seems—F, K. L. in Food Indus- 
tries. 

Kaoliang, millet, and corn are the three 
major food crops raised by Chinese peas- 
ants in Manchuria for both man and his 
beasts. They also have been products for 
export until recent years. 


OLD LENTEN HONEY RECIPE 

For thousands of years, housewives 
made and served sweets without an ounce 
of sugar for low cost sugar, the kind 
we know, has been an every-day necessity 


for less than one century. Delicacies 
were made with honey for centuries. 
Here’s one of the fourteenth century 
special Lenten recipes, called “Poker- 
ounce.” Translated into modern recipe 
parlance, you can make it yourself: 


POKEROUNCE 


Pour ¥, cup of honey into a heavy, 
small saucepan. Bring to boil over 
direct, medium heat, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent burning. Remove 
pan from heat until boiling dies 
down. Then continue cooking over 
very low heat an additional three 
minutes, stirring to prevent burning. 
(If, during this three-minute cook- 
ing, the honey rises to a boil, again 
remove from heat, allow boil to set- 
tle and then resume cooking.) Add 
1/4 teaspoon cinnamon and ¥% teaspoon 
ginger, and allow it to cool slightly. 
Spread on thiek slices of toasted en- 
riched white bread; sprinkle top with 
pine-patts or a few whole black pep- 
percorns. 


If you heat the honey in exactly the 
manner given here, it will become thick 
and smooth, deeper in color, and the 
flavor will be rich and delicious. Too low 
heat and low cooking will cause the honey 
to thin—too high heat may cause it to 
burn and lose its delicate flavor. Al- 
though the original Pokerounce was made 
with toast, you may prefer it with un- 
toasted, fresh enriched white bread. 
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THOSE NAZI SUPER-MAN PILLS 


Pills which the Germans claim give 
super-man pep to their panzer troops, 
writes the London correspondent of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asg0- 
ciation, have been taken from soldiers 
captured in the Middle East and ap- 
alyzed. They consist of a low grade 
sugar, and are declared to be inferior 
to the boiled sweets that form a part of 
the British soldier’s ration. Comments 
the correspondent: 

“There is no method of feeding men 
on tablets. Moisture and bulk are an 
essential part of the human diet. But 
everything possible has been done to com- 
press a satisfying day’s food into the 
smallest space possible.” 

Samples of German rations captured 
in Libya are declared to be no better 
than those of the British troops, and 
the food of the latter is more palatable. 
One of the few things in the German 
ration which is not ersatz is the sausage. 
The soup made from their powder is 
less attractive than that supplied to the 
British soldier. Their rye bread and 
biscuit do not compare with those pro- 
vided by the British government. What 
was called the dog biscuit of the last 
war has gone forever. The biscuit now 
supplied contains more sugar and fat, 
has a high calorie value and keeps for 
a long time. 

SQUATTERS’ RIGHTS 
“Mine! Mine! Mine!” 
Was the bob-white’s boast— 


A reiterant trill 
From an old fence post. 


“But, dear me! No!” 
Squeaked a meadow mouse. 
“Deep under the roots, 
I’ve tunnelled my house.” 


A proud pheasant cock 
Snatched a seed of grain: 
“I, J am the Lord 

Of this domain!” 


A derisive rabbit 
Flicked a pert tail, YOU? 
When I’ve spent a summer 
Clearing paths through? 


A farmer with a combine, 
One morning in the fall 
Settled the: contention 
Once for all. 


Eruet Romio Futter. 
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FAIR WHEAT PRICE BECOMES UNFAIR BREAD 
PRICE 


HE parity price of wheat is the price which will 

insure the wheat grower purchasing power, in 
terms of things he buys, equivalent to that in the 
golden age of agriculture,—1909-1914. This parity 
price, as written into the law of the land and re- 
peatedly defined through the years, is regarded as 
the fair price. 

The actual price of wheat, established by the sup- 
ply not wholly controlled by government, long has 
been generally under the fair price decreed by gov- 
ernment. Wheat sold at that unfair price in the flour 
price ceiling base period, September 28-October 2. 

Despite this fact, the free market price of wheat 
then current was declared by the OPA to be the basis 
for prices of flour and bread and their sale at any 
higher price decreed to be unlawful. 

Now it appears that this order requiring the 
products of wheat to be sold at a price which does 
not fully reflect the fair price of wheat to its pro- 
ducer is in itself unlawful. 

It also appears that, since the supply of free 
wheat some time will be exhausted and the miller 
therefore no longer able to buy supplies in the “black 
market,” he will be compelled to buy from the gov- 
emment at the fair price and so be unable to sell 
his products under the ceiling. 

Last week this defect in the price control program 
was quite simply mended—at prospective cost of many 
millions to government—by the announcement that, 
when the need arises, growers will be so subsidized 
by government as to enable them to sell their wheat 
on the open market at a price which will enable the 
miller to sell his products under the established ceiling. 
Already beneficiaries of government in having their 
wheat price raised, growers now are to become fur- 
ther beneficiaries so they can sell it for less. 

Summarized, what this involved procedure amounts 
to is a declaration that the established fair price for 
wheat is not a fair price for the food products milled 
and baked from it. The difference between the fair 
return to the producer and the fair cost to the con- 
sumer is, in accord with well established custom, to be 
paid from the treasury and charged to the whole 
people. 

Wheat is one of the few basic agricultural com- 
modities which, because of its low cost of production 
and the mountainous surplus resulting, has persistent- 
ly sold at less than officially decreed parity, or fair, 
price. The products of wheat, flour and bread, have 
accordingly continuously sold, and now sell, at prices 
relatively much below those of any other principal 
food commodity. 

“Studies” now are being made preliminary to 
placing permanent ceilings on flour and bread prices 
which will insure full reflection to the consumer of 
the subsidy-reduced price of wheat. The law pro- 
vides that “processing costs” shall be “generally fair 
and equitable.” There is no present reason to believe 
that this provision of law will not be observed, al- 
though the inescapable complications of such con- 
version regulation dispute the possibility that any 
regulation can be fair and eyuitable in every instance. 

Meanwhile, we have nowhere seen any suggestion 
that maintenance of a fair price for wheat with one 
hand and subsidizing it downward with the other will 
contribute anything whatever either toward the war 
Program or to the checking of upward spirals and 
inflationary trends. 

On the contrary, the prices of the food products of 
Wheat are now, and would continue to be with the 
grower receiving full, fair parity for his crop, so 
cheap relative to other food commodities as to consti- 
tute an actual deterrent to food price rises or gen- 
eral increase in cost of living. 

Why, in these circumstances, the inept hand of 
government should be placed upon the quite simple, 
orderly and economical functioning of the wheat trade 
and the bread processing industries is a very great 
mystery. It can be explained by nothing but politics, 
48 is now evident in Congress, and over-eagerness of 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


* * * * * * 


I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred 
circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews 
and damps; 
I have read His righteous sentence in the dim and 
flaring lamps; 
His day is marching on. 


—From “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


* * * * * * 


bureaucracy to exert its authority, which is far too 
evident everywhere. 

We know of no place where the reputedly clear 
and understanding mind of Mr. Byrnes is more greatly 
needed than in this particular instance of incredible 
bungling as a result of the dissensions existing among 
Congress, Wickard, Henderson and, for good measure, 
Election Day. 
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FAMILY FLOUR SALES PROMOTION 


| hs his somewhat formidably encyclopedic survey, 
“The Economic Effects of Advertising,” Neil H. 
Borden, professor of advertising at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, touches 
somewhat lightly upon the effects of advertising on 
flour demand and distribution, but does give certain 
data on all-purpose flour advertising of interest to 
millers and the flour trade. 


Notable is his quotation of a market survey made 
by Scripps-Howard newspapers in 1938, showing that 
among 50,379 homes queried, “Gold Medal” was found 
in 37.7 per cent and “Pillsbury’s” in 14 per cent, with 
the remaining 48.3 per cent widely distributed among 
many brands. This is supplemented by the fruits 
of a survey made by the Milwaukee Journal in the 
same year, which showed “Gold Medal” to be used 
by 41.2 per cent of families in the field surveyed, 
“Pillsbury’s” in 33.5 per cent and the balance of 25.3 
per cent distributed among not less than 51 brands. 

In a survey of prices at which the two principal 
nationally advertised brands were sold (1939) by six- 
teen corporate chains, the median price on “Gold 
Medal” was 90 cents per eighth barrel sack, on 
“Pillsbury’s” 85 cents, and on distributors’ brands 
59 cents. The median mark-up up the two mill brands 
was 14 cents and on the distributors’ brands 20 cents, 
with the distributor deriving a gross margin per 
sack on the mill brands of from 9 to 21 cents and 
on his own brands of from 13 to 35 cents. 


No effort was made to adjudge the relative quali- 
ties of the several brands of flour, but among the 
private branders, nine stated that their flour was of 
equal quality to the mill brands, four stated it was 
of lower quality and one claimed that his private 
brand was somewhat better. Virtually all of the 
surveyed chains reported the largest percentage of 
sales to be of their own brands, and 15 out of 
16 said the trend on private brand sales had been 
upward through the previous ten years. In 1938, the 
percentage of private brand business ranged among 
reporting chains from 32 to 85 per cent. Summariz- 
ing the data, Professor Borden suggests that in the 
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flour industry “there is no lack of active price com- 
petition; yet reputation and possible quality differ- 
ences permit a substantial price differential to per- 
sist.” 


Elsewhere in the survey appears an interesting 
but not very realistically informative table showing 
the percentage of net sales of a variety of grocer 
distributed goods devoted to advertising and sales 
promotion. The data covering flour were made up 
of returns from but seven manufacturers and covered 
a range of from .07 per cent of total sales to as high 
as 2.55 per cent, with five of them well under one per 
cent. The smallness of these sales promotion costs can 
be better measured by comparison with similar costs 
for cereal products, which ranged from 9.01 per cent 
to 15.96 per cent, and with promotion costs on soaps 
and cleaners, which reached a peak of 36.85 per cent, 
with six out of the nine manufacturers reporting 
spending over ten per cent. Lowest in expenditures 
per dollar volume of sales were meat packers, with 
a minimum expenditure of .02 per cent and a maximum 
of 47 per cent. On the other hand, coffee, tea and 
spices, while they did not reach the peak of soap 
promotion costs, averaged highest of all, with a min- 
imum of 1.84 per cent and a maximum of 21.6 per 
cent. 


However authoritative, these rather sketchy data 
appear not to warrant any even approximate conclu- 
sion beyond the obvious fact that family all-purpose 
flour is clearly least sales-promoted of all principal 
food and other grocer commodities. Whether this 
has the slightest bearing on the consumption of 
household-use flours is, of course, purely conjectural. 
There is, no doubt, a certain competition between 
flour and other more aggressively and expensively 
promoted food products, particularly packaged cereals 
and chiefly in their consumption relative to toast. 


The chief competitor of all-purpose family flour 
is, of course, the commercial baker, whose advertising 
is almost wholly local even in cases of multi-unit 
chains. 
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SUPREME COURT TO DEFINE “ENRICHED” 


| tedden of the widespread interest in the ulti- 
mate court decision in the Quaker Oats case 
challenging the right of government to limit the use 
of the word “enriched” to products containing only 
certain specified vitamin and mineral elements, we are 
printing elsewhere a considerable précis of the attor- 
neys’ brief in opposition to the government’s petition 
for a writ of certiorari in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


It should be explained that the action of the 
Quaker company in this matter is in no sense in op- 
position to or in any way designed to impede the 
enriched flour program. It seeks only to protect its 
claimed right to continue its ten-year practice of 
selling a cereal product containing an added vitamin 
under the established label “enriched with Vitamin 
D.” Its claim is that this is a perfectly truthful and 
accurate label and its use therefore should not be 
prohibited merely because the government has elected 
arbitrarily to define “enriched” as meaning with added 
supplements of certain other vitamin and mineral 
elements. 


When the decision of the lower court was upheld 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals last July, officials 
of the Federal Security Agency expressed great alarm 
lest the decision might wreck the whole enriched flour 
program. It was at their insistence that the present 
appeal to the highest court was taken by govern- 
ment. While there probably is little ground for 
their alarm beyond a possible disturbance to their 
assumption of supremacy in all things, it is to be 
regretted that their attempt to take in too much 
territory in the first instance has led to the creation 
of any legal question at all. Millers, it will be re- 
called, reluctantly accepted the “enriched” definition 
and made a stout but unavailing stand for mere 
truthful labeling with a reasonable latitude in op- 
tional ingredients. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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INCREASED MINIMUM CAR 
SIZE ORDERED IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ontr.—The Canadian trans- 
port controller has issued an order, effec- 
tive Nov. 1, regulating loading of rail- 
road freight cars in Canada. The mini- 
mum weight for flour and millfeeds will 
be 60,000 lbs. The controller has ruled 
that seeds, grain products, grain by- 
products, cereal food preparations, vege- 
table oilmeal, animal and poultry feeds, 
all in containers, and vegetable oil cake, 
shall be loaded to a minimum weight of 
60,000 Ibs or to full visible capacity of 
the car. Shippers who have orders on 
hand for 50,000-lb cars for shipment on 
or after Nov. 1 should either arrange 
to ship prior to Nov. 1 or get the quan- 
tity increased to 60,000 Ibs. 

In regard to bulk grain no order has 
so far been issued. The grain trade is 
asking for the following specific mini- 
mums: wheat 90,000 Ibs, screenings 70,- 
000, barley 86,400, oats 68,000, corn 80,- 
000, buckwheat 80,000, flax 90,000, rye 
84,000. The present minimum for wheat 
is 60,000 lbs or 1,000 bus. The pro- 
posed 90,000 Ibs is a 50% increase. 

Flour and feed manufacturers are 
deeply interested in the proposal. The 
old easy-going practices are gone, and 
theorists are now demanding that cars 
be loaded to maximum capacity regard- 
less of the necessity for economic han- 
dling of contents. According to the 
theorists, a carload of wheat should 
contain as much grain as there is cubic 
space within the car. Shippers all know 
this is not possible so compromises follow. 
The regulation, as it stands now, calls 
for 60,000 lbs of wheat and correspond- 
ing amounts of other grains. 
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FOOD ADVICE FOR BERMUDA 

Toronto, Ontr.—Dr. L. B. Pett, direc- 
tor of nutrition services for the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa, has returned from a visit to 
Bermuda, where he was called by the 
authorities to give advice on nutrition 
problems. He states that the Bermuda 
administration plans to meet the food 


problem by limitation of available ship- 
ping space to foods of high nutritional 
value, institution of rationing on a strict- 
ly nutritional basis and an agricultural 
policy which is to have high regard for 
adequate acreage of certain crops that 
are important nutritionally. Such co- 
ordination, plus a reasonable amount of 
shipping, Dr. Pett believes, could result 
in better health for everyone in Ber- 
muda than has ever been known even in 
peacetime. 
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ONLY TOP QUALITY WHEAT 
IN CANADIAN EXPORTS NOW 


Winnipec, Man.—A large number of 
the varieties of wheat grown in western 
Canada 14 years ago have disappeared 
from Canada’s export cargoes. Export 
trade today consists of practically all of 
the best quality varieties grown. 








This information was contained in a 
brief report presented to the committee 
on Western Grain Standards by L. H. 
Newman, Dominion cerealist, Ottawa. 

At the two-day session of the com- 
mittee in Winnipeg, the chief grain in- 
spector, F. S. Ludlam, stressed the diffi- 
culty of obtaining representative sam- 
ples of low grade wheat due to the late 
harvest. The committee examined the 
tentative grade samples set by the chief 
inspector and approved their use. 

Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief chemist of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, made 
a final report on the quality of the 1941 
wheat crop and stated that the quality of 
the new wheat crop was the lowest in pro- 
tein content since 1928. The decline in 
protein content from 1941 to 1942 was 
the greatest ever recorded in two con- 
secutive years, Dr. Anderson said. 
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SMALL ONTARIO MILL BURNS 

Toronto, Ont.—The 150-bb] flour mill 
at Baden, Ont., burned recently. The 
present owner is C. P. Bechtel. This 
was one of the older flour milling plants 
of the province. There is no prospect 
of rebuilding, owing to the fact that, 
under war conditions, necessary machin- 
ery and equipment cannot be obtained. 





Rapid Post-War Population — 
Gain Is Expected in Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadians are begin- 
ning to realize that the early post-war 
period will be marked by an immediate 
and possibly rapid increase in Canadian 
population, especially by influx of Brit- 
ish-born people. Another war has made 
it clear to every thoughtful person in 
Canada that 11,000,000 people cannot 
hold forever half a continent as a spe- 
cial preserve for their own natural in- 
crease in numbers. Canada is abnormal- 
ly rich in natural resources for which 
there is a growing and insistent need 
throughout the rest of the world. 

It is natural for .Canada to prefer 


British immigration, and Britain doubt- 
less will be willing to encourage surplus 
population to settle within the empire, 
but it is clear that her 45,000,000 people 
will not provide a sufficient outflow to 
meet the needs of Canada. Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and other 
parts will all attract such migrants too. 

European countries, which have con- 
tributed so largely to the streams of 
people moving to America in the past, 
will continue to provide immigrants. 


Even under war conditions, some Euro- 
peans who have special skills or other 
qualifications have come to Canada. This 


movement has been no more than a symp- 
tom of what may follow when the war 
is over.—A. H. B. 
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CANADIAN BREWING CUT 

Wiynirec, Man.—Operations of the 
brewing industry have been curtailed by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
at Ottawa. The order, effective Nov. 1, 
provides that no brewer will be per- 
mitted to use more malt for producing 
beer in any quarter than used in the cor- 
responding quarter of the preceding year. 
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ON SELECTIVE SERVICE BOARD 

Winnirec, Man.—T. B. Pickersgill, 
assistant agricultural director of the 
North-West Line Elevators Association, 


— 
—— 


and president of the eastern Manitob, 
branch of the Canadian Society of Tech. 
nical Agriculturists, has been appointed 
to the National Selective Service, Ottawa, 
On leave of absence from his employers, 
Mr. Pickersgill will take over lis ney 
duties on Nov. 2. F 
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WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE CUT 
IN ONTARIO NOW INDICATED 


Toronto, Ont.—No official estimate 
has yet been issued of the winter wheat 
acreage in Ontario, but private sources 
of information say that there is « reduc. 
tion of 15% to 20% as compared with 
last year. Wet weather at seeding time 
and scarcity of labor account for the 
smaller area sown. 





Western Canada Flour Mills Co. 
Reports Increase in Earnings 


Toronto, Ont.—Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, reports large gross 
income for the year ended July 31, 1942. 
Like all Canadian companies, this one 
had a busy and profitable year, but war 
and other taxes absorbed most of the 
fruits of the better showing. A special 
reserve of $125,000 for future deprecia- 
tion of inventory values more than ab- 
sorbed the remaining increase in profits 
over last year. The actual gain in oper- 
ating profits was $317,522. Working 
capital increased during the year. 

In his presidential comment on this 


statement, D. I. Walker said: “Whien the 
war is over, Canada will play « large 
part in supplying wheat, flour and other 
foodstuffs to starving Europe, and if 
sound policy for future trading is laid 
down we may look forward with hope 
and confidence to a greatly improved 
volume of trade. Unreasonably high tar- 
iffs in the past have militated against the 
development of a broad acceptance for 
Canadian wheat and flour. Friendly and 
equitable trade relations between cour- 
tries are the best preventives of future 
wars.” 
The statement itself follows: 


WESTERN CANADA FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


ASSETS 

942 1941 

a rE eT Tye Se eT er pee eee $2,487 $54,617 
ee ie Ce DOR ok sw an ne bode 14d oh em ee ok ae RA aN es 60,000 49,500 
DOORERED CORGITORED ac ccccceccccecceccconscscecvecereceuserescses 1,602,142 1,322,259 
I in 36.6 b0' 50.84.05 6.00 HO 15NS ORES SD NAD N OR SHORE 0486866 2,188,122 1,896,074 
TRON CIEE cece ce ctaccceeccacerersewecesceccoseescceenes 71,351 61,186 
Investments in subsidiary companies .........c0eeee cece ececeee 862,683 905,989 
OUHSP IMVOSTTAOMES 2 cc ccccccrccccccccscccscrevsccsesesccecssccces 37,613 38,901 
Property account 1eSS reSETveS ...... cc cccrcccecercccccsecseceese 3,208,051 3 257,291 
Patents, trade-marks and good Will .........0eeeeeeeecccceecere 1 , 
$8,032,450 $7,585,834 

LIABILITIES 


Bank loans (secured) 


$1,803,000 $1,792,500 














BOAR CVOTETAEE ccc ccc cccccvcveccrccenseMoucvacsceccessecvcceee 2,663 = «ses 
I oo OOo oe eae cigenns a einene caNr ere b en mndea 868,045 898,014 
i ee oath cep hs esse ewe cee one 0 Sad eiw hese he esas S 272,799 69,124 
EE te oe ra dena buid bake hae aN Riad Oe ee NEES 50,000 50,000 
Special wartime inventory reserve .........ccccecscrecccssesace 125,000 reese 
Capital stock—preferred outstanding 24,130 shares.............. 2,413,000 2 113,00 
NGL, SUNN OME 565.050.4054 co dee aetisncaces ous vues 2,205,700 2,206,700 
I oie 8.5. 6s 95059 TS a eb k Obs 6 hE86 500.6505 an eds 005605 keke tees’ 292,341 157,495 
Contingent liabilities: Guarantee of bank loans of Purity Baking 
Co., Ltd., and its subsidiary, $1,156,187. The extent to which 
Western Canada Co. may be called upon to pay under this 
guarantee cannot be determined at this time. 
Customers’ paper under discount, including foreign bills con- 
verted at the fixed rates of exchange, $598,020. 
— 
$8,032,450 $7,585,83 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
1942 . 1941 
Barmings from GpOTAtions ...ccccccccscccccceccces $913,654 $589,11 
Deduct—Directors’ fees ...........6+. $4,755 $4,120 
SO SaaS err eres 1,238 2,25 
Remuneration of executive officers 53,864 57,102 si 
Interest on bank loan ........... 133,426 193,284 122,789 86,20) 
etl 
$720,370 $ 102,84 
Provision for depreciation ....... 128,808 119,56 
——— ae 
$591,561 $283,279 
Provision for special wartime in- 
WORONTY SORRTTO cs ccccsscceses $125,000 Bicsscus ‘ 
Provision for taxes ............. 250,000 375,000 56,000 56,000 
$216,561 $227,279 
SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
Daas, PU GE ssid daivccacenae lecngteaaadeais $157,495 $193,299 
Bee. DOG BOP GeO WEES cccci esses tse $216,561 $227,279 
Amount written off advances to Purity 
Being O6., TAB,  cccescccacvcece 81,714 134,846 263,083 35,504 
a a ile WE sis deo sid a's ch DS dvgs aed $292,341 $157,498 
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CANADIAN MILLS EXPECT 
INCREASED FEED DEMAND 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers be- 
lieve that this current crop year will see 
an increased demand for  millfeed, 
through the operations of the wartime 
food corporation, which plans to increase 
production of meats, butter, cheese and 
concentrated milk for shipment overseas. 
In co-operation with British food author- 
ities, shipments will be pushed to the 
limit. 

In order to prevent any weakness in 
farm prices, the corporation is prepared 
to buy all surplus cattle and cattle prod- 
ucts. Cattle bought will be processed and 
stored as reserve supply for domestic 
use. It is also the intention of the cor- 
poration, which is the only authorized 
exporter of beef cattle, to buy and ex- 
port any surplus which cannot be proc- 
essed at home. A definite and fair rela- 
tionship in seasonal price differentials 
with a view to enabling cattlemen to 
carry their animals through the winter 
feeding period will be maintained. 

It is not the intention of the food cor- 
poration to establish fixed prices for cat- 
tle There will be a minimum base, 
with room for fluctuations within certain 
limits, to take care of regional variations. 
On this basis, producers may go ahead 
with confidence that they will not be 
confronted at any time within the pre- 
scribed period with a price situation 
which will not provide equitable returns 
to them. 
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VANCOUVER WHEAT EXPORTS 
HELP STORAGE SHORTAGES 

Vancouver, B. C.—Considering the 
shortage of shipping space out of British 
Columbia ports, movement of wheat so 
far during the 1942-43 crop season has 
been satisfactory. Vancouver exports 
to date are 394,767 bus, compared with 
only 173,150 bus at the like date last 
Year. : 
This season most shipments consisted 
of small parcels of about 22,000 bus. 
While small, such a movement is a re- 
lief to the bulging prairie elevators. 
Each of these prairie houses has a capac- 
ity of around 40,000 bus so that each par- 
cel cleared from Vancouver means that 
much more space for new grain from 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

One item of interest recently was the 
shipment of 4,500 tons of wheat from 
the Prince Rupert elevator, which has 
been filled to capacity for several years. 
The recent shipment was the first in more 
than five years. Elevators at Victoria 
and New Westminster have been filled 
close to working capacity for months 
and have not been able to get any ships. 

There appears to be no sign of any 
improvement in the steamship freight 
picture and the movement likely will be 
confined to small fill-in parcels. 
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POOL ELEVATORS ASK MORE 
GOVERNMENT REGULATION 

WIynirzg, Man.—Principal among the 
nine resolutions passed at the annual 
meeting of the Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
Ltd., last week were: 

Inauguration of a superannuation plan 
for its employees; requisitioning the fed- 
eral government to halt the sale of land 
until after the war; setting up of a com- 
mon means of publicity of its commer- 
cial co-operatives and educational or- 
Sanization; closing of the Winnipeg 
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Grain Exchange; advocating the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board be retained in- 
definitely after the war; that strong rep- 
resentation to the federal government 
be made for loans on grain stored on 
farms. 

A satisfactory year’s operation was re- 
ported. The auditor’s statement showed 
a net operating surplus of $1,457,821. In 
addition to 199 elevators operated by the 
176 local co-operative elevator associa- 
tions, the report covered the operations 
of four terminal elevators at the head 
of the lakes. 

The report showed four times as much 
grain handled in 1941-42 as 10 years 
ago—32,924,420 bus as against 8,695,282 
for 1931-32. Last year’s figure is an in- 
crease handling over the previous year 
of 7,500,000 bus. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT ACREAGE BONUS UP 

Winnirec, Man.—Approximately 9,000 
Alberta farmers have so far received 
payments of wheat acreage reduction 
bonuses amounting to a total of $800,000, 
it was announced recently. To date 40,- 
000 bonus claims have been received. 











BREAD IS THE STAPF OF LIFE 


MEAN PROTEIN CONTENT OF 
CANADIAN CROP IS LOWER 
Winnirec, Man.—The mean protein 
content of 2,829 wheat samples of west- 
ern Canada’s 1942 crop, at 12.8%, is 1.4 
units lower than the average for the 
past 10 years. This can be attributed 
to the cool, wet season which was similar 
to that of 1928 when the average protein 
content was 12.4%. This statement ap- 
pears in an interim report prepared by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners’ re- 
search laboratory. The average protein 
levels for each province are as follows: 
Manitoba 18%, Saskatchewan 12.8%, and 
Alberta 12.4%. The corresponding pro- 
tein levels for last year were: Manitoba 
14.5%, Saskatchewan 15.6%, and Alberta 
14.7%. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


W. J. ELLIOT, GREAT LAKES 
SHIPPING VETERAN, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—W. J. Elliot, 72, 
died in Minneapolis on Oct. 22 after a 
brief illness. He was a veteran represen- 
tative of the Great Lakes Transit Corp., 
having been with that company since 
1918. In all, he had represented shipping 
companies operating on the Great Lakes 
for 43 years, and was widely known to 
millers and grain men in the Northwest. 








H. C. MOORE GIVEN TOKEN 
OF ESTEEM 


Toronto, Ont.—H. C. Moore, ex- 
port manager of Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, who is 
chairman of the export committee of 
the Canadian National Millers Asso- 
ciation, was presented with a silver 
cigarette case as a token of apprecia- 
tion of his services at a dinner fol- 
lowing the committee’s meeting re- 
cently. The gift was engraved with a 
facsimile of the signatures of the 
various milling company export man- 
agers who are members of the com- 
mittee. D. Campbell MacLachlan, 
president of Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, as chairman of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion, made the presentation on be- 
half of the export managers. 
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SHIFTING OF LABOR PROBLEM FOR MILLS 


Toronto, Ont.—Millers throughout Canada are finding it increasingly difficult 


to maintain their working crews. 


Wartime employment has made serious inroads, 
better pay and the appeal of war work being responsible. 


Regulations which are 


supposed to prevent drifting from one job to another, as the whim of the moment 
suggests, have been announced, but the lure of higher wages in war factories draws 
many from work they know to other lines, which they think they will like better. 

Flour milling is classed as a war industry and as such should be protected 
against labor difficulties, but in actual practice the theory does not work. Control 


of such things is not easy. 


Authorities appointed to see that regulations are car- 


ried out find the real problem is a matter of individual cases involving human per- 


sonalities with freedoms which no law can touch. 


of this kind must be many. 


The loopholes in all legislation 


It would be a simple matter for millers themselves to cure this labor situation, 
were they free under the regulations to compete with the cost-plus wartime indus- 
tries in the wage field. This is not now the case, although time may bring improve- 


ment. Millers hope so. 


No more is needed than an intelligent comprehension and 


application by control authorities of the fundamental principles which govern all 
wage and employment relationships in war as well as peace.—A. H. B. 








CUBA WANTS UNITED STATES FLOUR 
*K ok * 
Expanded Market Possible if Ships Can Be Found 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Flour millers of 
the United States have a wonderful op- 
portunity at this time to sell flour in 
Cuba and other West Indian and South 
American nations if they can get the 
shipping to carry the cargoes, according 
to Diego V. Cabrera, of Havana, repre- 
sentative in Cuba for the Kansas Milling 
Co., who is in Wichita visiting the home 
mill he represents. Here is the situation 
as summed up by Mr. Cabrera: 

Rice is now selling in Cuba at 14@16c 
Ib as compared with 5@7c before the 
outbreak of the war when Cubans bought 
rice from India. Now, with rice selling 
for more than twice its former price, 
the Cubans would turn more to bread 
if they could get it. Bread is selling at 
10¢ a pound loaf. Mr. Cabrera can sell 
more flour than he can find ships for im- 
port, and the same is true of all other 
Cuban flour salesmen. 

While the Cubans want our flour, we 
want their sugar. Only half of last 
year’s sugar crop has reached the United 
States. The United States government 
has purchased the crop outright, but half 
of it is in warehouses because of lack of 
shipping. Since the United States has 
bought the Cuban sugar crop and is 
buying Cuban meat until all the surplus 
is sold, Cuba has an abundance of money. 
Rice is being imported from Texas and 
Louisiana mostly, but the Cubans can- 
not get all they desire. All right, figure 
out a way to get flour to Cuba and bring 
back sugar. The Cubans would eat bread 
in large quantities and learn to like it 
and the United States would have an 
abundance of sugar and not have to 
learn to like it. 

If Cuba will learn to consume flour, 
it will provide us with a large flour mar- 
ket after the war. In normal times the 


- Cubans consume about 1,200,000 bbls of 


flour annually and 8,000,000 bags of rice. 
That many bags of rice is comparable to 
4,000,000 bbls of flour. Cuba has 5,000,- 
000 people, who could consume 4,500,000 
bbls of flour, based on the consumption 
rate in the United States. 

Here then is a great potential market 
right at our door. The condition in 
Cuba is similar to that in the other West 
Indies and in Central and South Amer- 
ica. The people of the Latin Americas 
are largely rice eaters. They do not 
grow all of their own rice. In Cuba the 


people grow only about one eighth of 
what they eat. Therefore they must im- 
port it. They must bring it largely from 
Asia. Here is the United States, near 
at hand, which could sell the people flour 
if we could teach them to eat it. The 
Cubans do not bake their own bread, 
but buy it from bakeries, which are mod- 
ern in every respect but are not as large 
as some of the big bakeries in the United 
States. 

“There is a general tendency for the 
Cubans to eat more flour,” said Mr. Ca- 
brera. “Flour consumption has been slow- 
ly rising in the last 30 years. It could 
rise more rapidly if the American mill- 
ers would make an effort to teach the 
Cubans the value of bread as food. It 
contains more of the necessary nutrients 
than rice. It contains more protein and 
other food substances that are essential. 
An increase in flour consumption in Cuba 
would favor the United States, for the 
tariff against flour from the United 
States is but 74c per 100 kilos, as com- 
pared to more than twice that for Cana- 
dian flour. The Cubans and others from 
the Latin American countries would nat- 
urally come to the United States, except 
in the far southern countries, where they 
would find Argentine flour nearer.” 

Cuba is at war against the axis, Mr. 
Cabrera explained. The Cubans wonder 
why in the United States there should 
be any opposition to drafting boys of 18 


and 19. In Cuba the draft includes those 
from 18 to 25. The young were taken 
first. The new draft law proposed for 


Cuba would include those from 25 to 34. 
Mr. Cabrera said that the draft from 18 
to 25 is netting about 150,000 soldiers. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN GRAIN AND FEED 
DEALERS PLAN MEETING 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—The Western 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association of 
Iowa are making plans to hold their 
annual meeting here at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines on Dec. 1-2. The meeting, which 
is to be called a victory clinic, will be 
devoted to business discussions and end 
at noon on Dec. 2. The banquet will be 
held the evening of Dec. 1. The entire 
program is not as yet arranged accord- 
ing to Gradon Swanson, secretary of the 
association. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








THE EAT MORE ERA.—The little 
etching that accompanies these remarks 
came up from the ruins of our engraving 
morgue the other day. It started a train 
of recollection which ran back exactly 
two decades in time and landed us smack 
in the middle of the great “eat more” era. 

Outstanding as a characteristic of that 
day was the popular movement to make 
people devour more of something. The 
assault upon the human stomach was 
terrific. There were innumerable eat 
more weeks. Nearly every food that had 
an advertising voice was plugged to the 
point of both ethical and intestinal satu- 
ration. In fact, the frequency of the 
eat more commands resulted finally in 
the public’s becoming definitely fed up 
‘on eating more. The wonder is it didn’t 
eat less—or regurgitate. 

And right in the middle—or perhaps it 
was on the down side—of this great 
movement the flour milling industry of 
the United States, more or less in cahoots 
with the agricultural and commercial 
baking industries, began its eat more 
campaign. There had been an “eat more 
bread” campaign, but this slogan was 
not vehemently pushed because it did 
not seem to the slogan pushers that it 
was inclusive enough in its appeal or 
that it was likely to reach the eat more 
sensory nerves of enough of the nation’s 
people. Hence the broader term “Eat 
More Wheat.” 

Now those of you who remember your 
trade history will recall that this jour- 
nal had gone all out for the more factual 
phrase “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest 
Food.” ‘This already had gained consid- 
erable currency in the trade, and was 
being vigorously pushed. THe Norru- 
WESTERN Mitzer unfurled it on the staff 
of an editorial crusade, and before long 
the expression was widely plastered over 
the billboards, the advertising, the flour 
sacks and the bread wrappers of the na- 
tion. Five big baking groups were 
using it on several million loaves a day, 
several big and many small milling com- 
panies had it on their sacks, and many 
more milling companies used it in their 
advertising copy. The Roll Call, -a 
weekly listing of the co-operating firms, 
associations and individuals, contained, 
by April of 1923, 148 names and more 
were a-coming in on the run. 

But— 

The Millers National Federation had 
another notion. Having turned down 
a proposed million-dollar national adver- 
tising campaign in the interest of in- 
creased consumption of flour and bread 
it went all out for the “Eat More Wheat” 
slogan. THe NortHwesTerN MILER 
gracefully hauled down its banner. . 

Right valiantly did the new device 
smack into the breeze. It bourgeoned 
upon billboards (nearly blotted out the 
“Eventually” on Washburn-Crosby hust- 


ings) and it blared in the advertising 
copy. It was endorsed by associations 
and allied industries. It was blessed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. It was 
given the go-ahead everywhere. 

v ¥ 

And then— 

Well, we are not trying to prove any- 
thing. We are not sourly saying we 
told you so, and that the money was 
on the wrong horse. We are not even 
arguing about the value of slogans or the 





Official Emblem Adopted by the Millers 
National Federation in 1923 


relative effectiveness of the direct com- 
mand type of. advertising appeal and 
the simple factual statement of virtue. 
We are just gaffering about an historical 
event. There is no intended animus even 
in the following paragraph: 

What was the result of the great cam- 
paign? Maybe this is not the right way 
to measure it, but in the crop year 
1923-24 per capita consumption of flour 
in the’ United States rose from .900 bbl 
to .901 bbl. In each of the five follow- 
ing years it rose about .002 bbl per year. 
Then the extraordinary drop of the de- 
pression thirties carried it far below any 
previous recorded point. Long before 
that the eat more banner had whipped 
itself out. (We find no echo of it later 
than 1924.) Before it was flung to the 
breeze flour consumption had already 
begun climbing up out of the World 
War I conservation cellar, and for three 
years it had been gaining at about the 
rate it continued to gain during the rest 
of the twenties. But let’s let “Eat More 
Wheat” have all the credit. It needs it. 
For apparently (if it really did anything 
at all) it was able to nick only about 
10,000,000 bus a year off the annual wheat 
surplus of about. 175,000,000. Still and, 
all, it may have been worth the price 
of admission. It was a good show—while 
it lasted. 

¥ ¥ 


(For those who would entertain them- 
selves further with this engaging subject, 
we recommend an article in Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN Miter of Oct. 11, 1922, entitled 
“As History May Be Written.” In it 
the author, Robert E. Sterling, paints a 
fetching picture of how flour conswmp- 
tion would have gone up by leaps and 
bounds if “Bread Is the Best and Cheap- 


By Carroll K. Michener 














est Food” had not been flagged down, as 
the author had no idea it would be, so 
early in the race.) 


Traditional chain food store policies are 
boomeranging under price ceilings. Cheap 
buying becomes impossible because of war 
demands and shortages, and cheap selling 
prices, frozen by OPA, simply wipe out 
profits. No wonder the chains were jit- 
tery at their recent huddle in Chicago. 
Price ceilings have thrown everything out 
of kilter. True, the big outfits have a 
big year behind them, but the honeymoon 
is over and the prospect is for a 15% 
drop in 1943 sales and a dive of 25% in 
tonnage volume. 


The Spectator still speaks, as 
of old, from London. Commenting recent- 
ly upon the bombing of Budapest, and the 
consequent chagrin of rich Germans hid- 
ing out there, it utters this curious sen- 
tence: “More than that, Budapest, which 
is, it is claimed, the world’s largest mill- 
ing center after Minneapolis, is a most 
vulnerable bottle-neck of Germany’s food 
supplies, the more so as the Hungarian 
capital is the center of an elaborate rail- 
way system by which the corn is brought 
to the mills from the provinces.” ... 
Some of these interesting statements 
would have been more appropriate in 
No. 5,900 of this ancient weekly journal 
than in the number current—5,959. 


How did the late Dr. Ella Cora Hind, 
Canadian crop and agricultural expert, 
who died recently, make her almost mi- 
raculous estimates? It comes to light, 
among the obituary notices, that her 
method was this: She would “stop her 
car, march into a field, spin around three 
times with her eyes shut, and grab a 
stalk of wheat.” . . . Anyway, she was 
a wizard at her guesses, which were gos- 
pel on the world’s exchanges. Once she 
missed by only one half of one per cent 
on a 118,719,000-bu crop. From 1904 
until 1933 she failed only twice to make 
a guess. In 1912 it was too wet even for 
a rough estimate, and in 1926 she was 
too ill. 


If you were marketing a product 
under a swastika trademark—well, could 
you have marketed it anywhere, during 
the past few years, save to customers 
among the master raceP A number of 


-American manufacturers, who once in- 


nocently used this famous but now infam- 
ous symbol, have found this out... . 
We had our little shock, too, the: other 
day. Suddenly we looked at the beauti- 
fully embossed design on a piece of fancy 
office stationery upon which we had just 





penned a note of intended consolation tp 
the father of an American aviator killej 
in Africa. Standing out from the design, 
like a swastika dripping in blood, wer 
the words “Vorwaerts, immer vorwaerts,” 
Needless to say, we started fresh, with 
a cleaner sheet. ... Perhaps the reac. 
tion to these swastika and motto sym. 
bolisms is childish. We thought it child. 
ish when we heard that German language 
courses were being dropped from school 
curricula. But there it is. . . . Our high 
school graduating class chose that “For. 
ward, ever forward” slogan, in the Ger. 
man, as its motto. But that was in the 
era when the German people had not 
yet exchanged their culture for the shrech. 
lickheit of 1914-1918 and manacled their 
future to the fate of their current megalo- 
maniac hero. ... The pre-Kaiser, pre. 
Hitler stationery, will make good scratch 
paper—though maybe the man who emp- 
ties the waste basket will object to it, and 
have us up before FBI. 

“DEFICIENCY” FOODS.—This par- 
agraph is taken from a public state- 
ment made by Dr. May R. Mayers, of 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene, New 
York State Labor Department: 

“They (war workers) may pick up 
some doughnuts and coffee at a road- 
side stand in front of the factory or 
they may go to work without breakfast. 
In some plants management is making 
an effort to provide breakfasts for 
workers, but these breakfasts usually 
consist of doughnuts, Danish pastry or 
pie and coffee—all deficiency foods.” 

The impropriety of such a statement, 
however laudable its intent, must be 
apparent to all reasonable persons. 
What is a “deficiency” food? In what 
way are doughnuts, coffee cake and 
pie deficient? Are they deficient mere- 
ly because they are not complete foods! 
Must only complete foods be eaten by 
war workers? And if so, what con- 
plete food does Dr. Mayers recom 
mend? | 

The war is over, if a complete food 
must be had for war workers, for 
there’s no such animal. 

i~} 

The minor Washington official who 60! 
all excited over his bright idea of adopt 
ing in the U.S. the British 859 extrac 
tion whole meal program had never hear, 
it appears, of enriched white flour. Wash- 
ington is just too big and busy, we sup- 
pose. Some day, when enriched flow 
has settled down in the most remote cor 
ner of the continent it may creep back 
into Washington and set itself up right * 
McNutt’s own office. But not yet.awhile. 

It’s sort of like the war effort 
Everybody out in the sticks is rearin’ ' 
go and Washington thinks it still has 
persuade us. 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“DOBRY’S BEST” 


Product of 
the Southwest’s newest 
and finest flour mill. 
* 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 


Yukon, Okla. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Meo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








*“‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Wheat-to-Aleohol Plan 
Proposed in Canada 


Eprror’s Nore.—The following state- 
ment by the North-West Line Elevator 
Association embodies that organization’s 
recommendation for dealing with Can- 
ada’s surplus wheat: 
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ECESSITY of finding new sources 

from which to derive essential 

products for successful prosecu- 
tion of the war has created opportuni- 
ties for expansion of the industrial utili- 
zation of Canada’s surplus wheat. The 
Allied Nations are faced with the neces- 
sity of immediately creating synthetic 
rubber and various forms of alcohol from 
products which readily lend themselves 
to this conversion. 

Wheat can be used in large quantities 
for manufacture of higher forms of alco- 
hol for conversion into synthetic rubber. 
Wheat also is particularly suited for 
conversion into explosives, chemicals and 
high test motor fuels required by fast- 
moving fighting planes and bombers. 

More than two and one half years 
prior to the outbreak of war Line Eleva- 
tor Companies advocated, before the 
Turgeon Royal Grain Inquiry Commis- 
sion that the government give practical 
assistance in determining the possibilities 
of finding additional uses for farm prod- 
ucts. Following this the Line Elevator 
Companies’ representatives visited the 
principal research laboratories in the 
United States to make a report on the 
possibilities of wheat and other farm 
products being utilized in industrial 
products. This report, which was laid 
before the Dominion government, indi- 
cated a field for extensive: use of wheat 
in manufacture of motor fuel. The gov- 
ernment was then urged to erect experi- 
mental motor fuel plants and to establish 
laboratories designed especially to con- 
duct research into finding new and ex- 
panded uses for wheat and other farm 
products. 

Canada’s carry-over of old crop wheat 
at July 31, 1942, was 424,048,429 bus. 
The 1942 crop is estimated at 587,000,000 
bus, an all-time record. The government 
has indicated that it will take delivery 
of only 280,000,000 bus of the 1942 prairie 
crop. 

With the Japanese at her front gates 
Australia, in July of this year, put into 
operation the first of four distilleries for 
conversion of wheat into power alcohol. 
When Australia’s present power alcohol 
project is completed she will have four 
distilleries producing annually 12,000,000 
gals using approximately 5,000,000 bus 
of wheat each year. If Australia can 
develop industrial uses for wheat in 
such a period of stress and danger as 
she is now passing through it should be 
possible for this continent to likewise 
find new uses for our huge surplus stocks 
of wheat. 

ABORTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Nothing constructive is being accom- 
plished to meet the present problem of 
the wheat farmer. It is true that an 
International Wheat Conference, in re- 
cent months, held a series of meetings. 
This conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives from Canada, Argentina, Bri- 
tain, Australia and the United States. 
Certain conclusions were reached, to come 
into effect after the war. 


It is most difficult to share any op- 
timism that an International Conference 
such as that held at Washington can or 
will have any appreciable effect on the 
post-war wheat situation. For any con- 
ference to be effective it must be at- 
tended by all interested nations, and 
particularly by those Canada and other 
exporting countries expect as wheat post- 
war customers. Such a conference is, of 
course, now impossible and may be for 
some period of time after the close of 
hostilities. Previous World Wheat Con- 
ferences did nothing to solve past and 
present wheat problems and there is little 
reason to expect any worthwhile results 
from future conferences. Importing 
countries have shown in the past that 
they will buy wheat from whence it can 
be most cheaply purchased. 

Importing countries frowned on the 
attempts made by wheat exporting coun- 
tries to dictate wheat prices in the dec- 
ade following the Great War. These at- 
tempts added to their desire for self- 
sufficiency in production of foodstuffs. 
Both man and nation will resist price 
dictation and monopoly in the necessities 
of life. No wheat exporting nations 
could long maintain a price cartel on 
wheat which would prove satisfactory to 
both producer and consumer. The in- 
terests of these two opposing factions are 
too remote to hope that any International 
Council, regardless of how powerful, 
could fix a price which would result in 
Canada maintaining her role as the bread- 
basket of the world. Argentina demon- 
strated during the term of the last 
World War Agreement that export 
quotas mean little or nothing when a 
country has a commodity on its shelves 
that its farm population has produced 
and must sell. 


EXPANDED MARKETS IS SOLUTION 

The position taken by the Line Eleva- 
tor Companies, prior to the war, was 
that solution of the wheat problem lay 
in expanding existing markets; locating 
new and profitable markets and uses for 
wheat and return to free international 
exchange of goods, rather than restrict- 
ing. production and placing quotas on 
sales of wheat abroad. That still is the 
policy of the Line Elevator Companies. 
In the return to free international ex- 
change of goods, as soon as possible after 
the war, lies the real hope of the wheat 
farmer. Meanwhile every possible ave- 
nue of expanding uses for wheat must be 
developed. 

Wheat farmers have met the demands 
of the federal government in reducing 
wheat acreage. The Canadian Wheat 
Board, by law, is permitted to accept 
delivery of only 280,000,000 bus of the 
1942 crop. What will the farmers do 
with the balance of the 1942 crop? That 
balance will amount to approximately 
247,000,000 bus. 

Canada and her allies need high test 
motor fuels for their fighting airplanes. 
The higher forms of alcohol are also 
needed for synthetic rubber and alcohol 
in greater quantities than are now being 
produced. These necessary supplies can 
be obtained through conversion of wheat 
into various forms of alcohol such as 
ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol and butylene 
glycol and which in turn can be con- 
verted into butadiene. This latter sub- 
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EXTRA HOUR 


ee OF DOUGH STABILITY 


9 WITH 


1SDOM 


DIA-GLUTIN 


Pam 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D tic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


Joseph, Mo. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
sete cmrttc te a nthe ene hha ee 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 








WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mis Ac FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
OCurrr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


°CERESOTA °ARISTOS ®HECKERS 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











stance is a basic commodity required in 
manufacturing synthetic rubber known 
as Buna S. 


DISTILLERIES NEEDED IN WEST 


Unfortunately the Line Elevator Com- 
panies were not successful, prior to the 
war, and in the early war years, in hav- 
ing the government adopt plans for the 
erection of distilleries for the conversion 
of wheat into alcohol. At that time it 
was more simple to secure the material 
and labor required for the erection of the 
necessary plants for converting wheat 
into alcohol. The government a few 
days ago announced that from Nov. 1 
the output of all distilleries will be di- 
rected to the manufacture of commodi- 
ties required in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber and chemical and explosive 
needs of the allies. To adequately meet 
the situation action should be taken to 
determine the advisability of erecting 
distillery plants at strategic points 
throughout the West for war purposes 
and in which wheat would be converted 
into alcohols required in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber and into high test 
motor fuels for airplanes. The placing 
of these plants at central points in the 
western wheat area would to that extent 
release railway equipment and lake ves- 
sels for other war uses instead of hauling 
such grain from the prairies to eastern 
Canada. 

In addition, the large cane sugar refin- 
eries located on the east and west coasts 
might be converted for use in manufac- 
turing wheat into alcohols for war pur- 
poses. There is difficulty now in import- 
ing sugar cane and Canada is approach- 
ing the stage where she will be dependent 
for sugar on domestic sugar beets. This 
development would leave the cane refin- 
eries with no useful function. The beet 
sugar factories can operate only four 
months of the year in extracting sugar 
from beets. The reason for this is that 
the sugar content in beets drops rapidly 
three or four months after they are har- 
vested. Possibility of-using the five large 
beet sugar factories located in Manitoba, 
Alberta and Ontario for utilizing sur- 
plus wheat in our war machine during 
the remaining eight months of the year 
should be studied. 

Large scale utilization of wheat for in- 
dustrial and war purposes would enable 
the government to increase its purchases 
of wheat from farmers beyond the 280,- 
000,000 bus which it now proposes to 
accept. 

While valuable time has been lost it is 
still not too late for the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to lead the way in 
finding a solution for the surplus wheat 
problem. Reducing wheat acreage is no 
solution for the areas of western Canada 
which are suited only to growing wheat. 
Neither are export wheat quotas the so- 
lution. Expanded uses now is the need. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OREGON REVISES FEED 
REGISTRATION BLANKS 


Oregon has previously required that 
application blanks for registration of 
commercial feedingstuffs be filed in the 
shape of one original and four dupli- 
cates and the blanks were required to be 
notarized. The Oregon department of 
agriculture has announced that in the 





future the application blanks will contain. : 


the original and two duplicates. This 
cuts down the number by two, which has 
been required previously. 
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— EXTRA Fancy —* 


offer IO Kinds and 
Granulations of 

WHOLE WHEAT 

FLOURS? 


6 
THERE’S ONE FOR 
YOUR NEEDS... 


‘COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 












Millers of High 

Grade Bakers. 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


Do You Know that | 























PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 











*“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high pretein 
wheat district of central western 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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3% TAX ON ALL FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS INCLUDED IN 
RECORD TAX MEASURE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—President Roose- 
yelt Oct. 21 signed into law the largest 
tax bill in history, designed to increase 
the government’s income by $9,725,200,000 
a year. Included in the measure is a 
3% tax on express and freight shipments. 

The President, by acting Oct. 21, made 
it possible for $65,000,000 worth of high- 
er excise taxes on liquor, travel, telephone 
service, cigarets, telegrams and other 
items to go into effect Nov. 1. Had he 
not signed the bill that day they would 
not have become effective until Dec. 1. 

Record-breaking normal and _ surtax 
levies on corporation and individual 1942 
income are provided in the measure. 
These are payable next March 15. Pro- 
vided also is a special 5% victory tax 
on all income in excess of $12 a week, 
which is to be deducted from pay en- 
velopes after Jan. 1. 

Here, in brief, are the major provi- 
sions of the new bill affecting corpora- 
tions: 

Normal and surtaxes on larger cor- 
porations increased from 31% to 40%. 

Excess profits tax of 90% substituted 
from present graduated scale of from 
35% to 60%. Average earnings base 
revised by insertion of relief provision. 
Invested capital base cut down for larger 
corporations. 

Post-war rebate and current debt re- 
duction credit provided equally to 10% 
of excess profits tax. 

Over-all taxing limitation placed at 
80% of net income. 

All corporations placed on calendar 
yead tax basis in future, with relief pro- 
vision applicable to 1942. 

Social security taxes frozen for 1943 at 
present levels of 1% on employers and 
1% on employees. 

War contract law revised to provide 
for single renegotiation to scale down 
profits. 

Excise taxes increased on liquor, beer, 
wines, cigarets, cigars, lubricating oil, slot 
machines, photographic apparatus, train, 
bus and plane fares. 

Tax of 8% placed on express and 
freight shipments. 

Estate tax exemption cut from $80,000 
to $60,000, with insurance limitation 
abolished. 


——"BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——= 


ROYAL LIVESTOCK SHOW 
PLANS BAKING CONTEST 


Kansas City, Mo.—Final arrangements 
for the American Royal Milling and 
Baking Contest to be held Oct. 28-30 
were completed with the announcement 
of the four laboratories who will do the 
chemical analyses of the competing sam- 
ples. The contest, designed to direct at- 
tention to the hard red winter wheat with 
the highest milling and baking quality, 
is the first ever to be held at the Ameri- 
can Royal Livestock Show. Twenty-one 
samples have been entered from Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

Glenn H. LeDioyt, field secretary, Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Association, 
superintendent of the 1942 contest, an- 
nounced that J. W. Whiteacre, Larabee 
Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo., and Arlee 
Andre, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, will mill the samples and 
judge their milling value. The entries 
will be baked and scored by E. F. Tib- 
bling, Washburn Crosby Milling Co., Kan- 
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sas City, Mo., and H. H. Johnson, Gooch 
Milling Co., Lincoln, Neb. In scoring 
the samples, 30 points will be allotted to 
milling, 60 to baking and 10 to external 
appearance. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas 
City are sponsoring the contest. Local 
arrangements on the display held in con- 
nection with the contest are being 
planned by John H. Parker, director, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
Walter H. Atzenweiler, agricultural com- 
missioner of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Kansas City, and Andrew Patterson, 
secretary of the American Royal Live- 
stock Show. 


BAKERY PRODUCTION MEN 
OF NEW YORK TALK FLOUR 


New York, N. Y.—Use of a graphing 
system to determine value of a flour 
sample for definite bakery production 
needs was explained by G. P. Wuest, 
G. P. Wuest Co., New York, at a meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Production Men’s 
Club at the Victoria Hotel, New York, 
Oct. 19. 

Mr. Wuest contended there is need 
of qualitative analysis as well as figures 
on protein and ash content to determine 
reaction of flour under specific produc- 
tion conditions. A set of charts was used 
in the presentation, showing reaction as 


29 


to absorption, mixing time, strength and 
fermentation requirements. 

Following the address the meeting was 
opened to questions and general discus- 
sion from the floor, in which production 
men and a few representatives of the 
local flour trade participated. ~Approxi- 
mately 55 were present at the meeting. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE DESTROYS GRAIN ELEVATOR 
Mippie Point, On10o.—Fire of undeter- 





mined origin destroyed the Odenweller 
Milling Co. grain elevator here-on Oct. 9. 
Arnold Odenweller, manager of the ele- 
vator, said the structure contained about 
30,000 bus of wheat, corn and oats. The 
loss is partially covered by insurance. 








FOR VICTORY TODAY 
AND SOUNI 






Get This Flag Flying Now! 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
--. by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 

It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it r-eans that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


\ 





Save With 





Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ... and prosperity tomor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- - 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 


literature and promotional helps, write or 


wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C, 


War Savings Bonds 





This Space Is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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J. O. Mickelson 
joins Hammond staff 


J. O. Mickelson, of St. Paul, who re- 
cently resigned from the sales force of 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, has be- 
come associated with the Hammond Bag 
& Paper Co., of Wellsburg, W. Va., manu- 
facturer of paper bags, and will represent 
it in the Northwest. 

William E. Dalton, chief engineer in 
the Toledo plant of the Hostess Cake 
Kitchen, Continental Baking Co., was one 
of the winners in the recently completed 


ertonal & 


GOODBYE AND HELLO 


Mrs. Donald E. MacCallum, nee Judity 
Gyulay, former secretary to W. E. Mc- 
Craith, of the AOM office in Kansas City, 
left last week to join her husband upon 
completion of his course at Officers’ 
Training School in Virginia. Well known 
to Kansas City Board of Traders, Mrs. 
MacCallum had been associated with the 
AOM for over six years, part of the time 
as acting secretary. Miss Marjorie Miller 
succeeds her. 


WEDDING PLANS 


Announcement was made last week of 
the approaching marriage, Nov. 10, of 
Miss Irma Lake, for many years secre- 
tary to John W. Cain, president of Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., to N. C. Frick, 
general agent for the Erie Railroad in 
Kansas City. Miss Lake has a host of 
friends in the milling and grain trades. 
She leaves the Midland company Nov. 1. 


USO WORKERS 


Abilene, Kansas, is ready to entertain 
Service men, thanks to the efforts of 
C. H. Woodward, assistant manager of 
the Security Flour Mills Co., who with 
Mrs. Woodward supervised preparation 
of USO headquarters in the basement of 
the town’s leading hotel. 


BAKERY BUSINESS BOOMING 
Gordon B. Wood, after a month’s so- 
journ through eastern and central states’ 
markets, came back to his sales manager’s 
desk at Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, convinced that the baking indus- 
try is far exceeding production records 
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William E. Dalton 
welding study winner 


welding study program, sponsored by the 
James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Founda- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Dalton won $100 
award for his discussion of the repair and 
maintenance of machinery used in the 
modern bakery. With the use of arc 
welding equipment, the following jobs 
were completed: repairing and welding 
aluminum cake pans; repairing window 
handles throughout the plant; repairing 
pan-washing machine track; extracting 


of the last few years. Not only in de- 
fense areas but also in adjoining districts 
bakers are finding no difficulty selling 
their output. More factory lunches, few- 
er housewives to bake bread with women 
going into industry, and heavier. con- 
sumption by harder working people all 
seem to contribute to the increase. 


CALIFORNIA VISIT 

W. A. Chain, general manager of the 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kan- 
sas, and Mrs. Chain left for a vacation 
trip in California and will visit their son, 
John Chain, with the army at Camp 
Roberts. 


FLORIDA TRIP 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
bulk products sales, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., headquarters Atlanta, returned to his 
office after a trip through Florida. 


NEW REPRESENTATIVE 

The Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Wis., has given its account in Detroit to 
Elmer G. Vater, who succeeds W. R. 
Camden, who has gone into defense work. 


NEW DAUGHTER 

Paul Knobert, production superintend- 
ent of the Durham (N. C.) Baking Co., 
and Mrs. Knobert, are the happy parents 
of a baby girl, Elizabeth Emily, born 
Oct. 3. 


ATLANTA. VISITORS 

Seen visiting in Atlanta last week 
were R. C. Graham, Federal Bake Shops, 
Inc:, Orlando, Fla; A..M. Hillner, Pani- 
plus Co., Kansas City, Kansas, and Tom 


J. E. Nelson 
heads Chicago feed group 


broken off studs; redesigning the monorail 
system. In addition, a newly-designed 
and fabricated conveyor system was in- 
stalled by the maintenance crew. The 
cost was $1,281, as against a bid of 
$2,202 from an outside welding company. 


J. E. Nelson, Armour & Co., was elect- 
ed president of the Chicago Feed Club at 
that group’s organization meeting on Oct. 
23 (see news story on page 33). 


Hunt, Greensboro, N. C., .southeastern 
representative for the company, and R. 
H. Jennings, Jr., Peoples Baking Co., 
Orangeburg, S. C., president of the Bak- 
ers Association of the Carolinas. 


TO NEW POST 


Theodore H. Hanson, with the Inter- 
national Milling Co. at Minneapolis for 
many years, passed through New York 
on his way to Buffalo, his new headquar- 
ters, where he will assist in the supervi- 
sion of eastern sales. 


NEW YORK VISIT 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, has 
been among the recent visitors at the 
company’s New York offices. 


AT CHICAGO MEETING 

H. Wallace Applegate, secretary Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, and an ex-presi- 
dent of the Toledo Produce Exchange, 
was in Chicago last week to attend a 
conference of representative grain men 
from different exchanges. 


CALLING ON TRADE 

Orland A. Church, manager Nobles- 
ville Milling Co., Division of Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in Toledo and 
Detroit last week calling on the trade 
and the mill’s connections. 


DIVIDED INTERESTS 


Speaking of divided interests, two 
members of the family of W. N. Kelly, 


vice president of the William Kelly Mill- 


ing Co., Hutchinson, were afflicted last 
Saturday. Mr. Kelly, a member of the 
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Alfred 8S. Verral 


retiring 


Alfred S. Verral, who has been man- 
ager of the grain futures department of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain 
merchants, Toronto, Ont., is retiring. He 
has been with this concern for nearly 
20 years. Mr. Verral started his business 
career in a Toronto grain office. Later 
he went to the United States. In 1923 he 
joined James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
and has been associated with the grain 
department of that firm ever since. 


Kansas State Board of Regents, attended 
the K. U.-Kansas State game at Man- 
hattan. Mr. Kelly is strongly partisan 
for Kansas State, his alma mater, but 
as a regent had to maintain a semblance 
of neutrality. Back at Cambridge, Mass., 
William Kelly, son of the miller, had a 
problem just as bad. Young Kelly is in 
the army, attending school at Harvard. 
His company at Harvard was chosen to 
parade between halves and he was to sit 
on the army side of the rooters’ section. 


ST. LOUIS VISITOR 


J. G. Dixon, sales director Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was a caller 
in St. Louis recently. 


BUSY CHICAGO 


A large number of millers were in 
Chicago last week, most of them arrang- 
ing their trips so they could be present 
during the two-day bakers’ war confer- 
ence. They were: E. O. Peterson, Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn; C. 
Graham McGuire, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn; R. W. Goodell, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. W. H. 
O’Keefe, International Milling Co., R. D. 
Cobb, W. J. Jennison Co., Howard W. 
Files and H. J. Patterson, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; E. O. 
Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Menom- 
onie, Wis; E. F. Gronert, Tri-State Mill- 
ing Co. Rapid City, S. D; John W. 
Cain and Gordon B. Wood, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., North Kansas City; 
L. S. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City; J. E. Spaeth and Austin Morton, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
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Kansas; H. N. Weinstein, Weber Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas; E. P. Mitchell 
and R. H. Montgomery, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City; C. B. Fret- 
well, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartan- 
burg, §..C. 
IN INDIANA 

Frank T. Herbert, of Johnson-Herbert 
& Co., Chicago, is spending a week at 
Martinsville, Ind. 


DOWN WITH FLU 

R. E. Bemmels, of Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago, was confined to his home most 
of last week with an attack of flu. 


MINNEAPOLIS STOPOVER 

Walter Lawson, manager of the Cana- 
dian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd. Winnipeg, 
was in Minneapolis Oct. 26, on his way 
East to Montreal and Ottawa. While 
in Minneapolis, he received word that 
his daughter, who has joined the wom- 
en’s navy corps, will leave home Nov. 
8 for training at Galt, Ont. 


TWO IN ONE 


Thomas L. Brown, of the durum de- 
partment, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was a Boston visitor 
recently. He was able to combine busi- 
ness with pleasure since in addition to 
calling on the mill’s representatives here, 
Thurman & Co:, he was able to see his 
brother, John F. Brown, of James H. 
Knowles & Son, Boston flour broker. 


REPRESENTS OKLAHOMA 


Ferd Denner, Enid, Okla., president of 
the Oklahoma Bakers Association, rep- 
resented the state bakers at the Chicago 
meeting of the baking trade. 


CONV ALESCING 
Alex Baumeister, Oklahoma City, in 
charge of the yeast office of Anheuser- 
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Busch, Inc., is recuperating from a re- 
cent serious operation in an Oklahoma 
City hospital. 


GOOD HUNTING 


John W. Wallen, Oklahoma City, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Oklahoma Bakers 
Association; Ray Brame, of the B. & B. 
Baking Co., Holdenville, Okla., and R. F. 
Spatz, Anheuser-Busch yeast office, Okla- 
homa City, have returned from a very 
successful pheasant hunt in South Da- 
kota. 


DEEP IN THE HEART OF — 
Elmo Sleight, district sales manager 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is on a business trip in eastern 
Texas, accompanied by the company’s 
Dallas representative, S. L. Denhollem. 


S.R.O. 


When H. J. Patterson, vice president 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., at- 
tempted to travel by air from Wichita 
to Chicago recently, he found that his 
space was taken by “priority” so he made 
a dash for a railway “streamliner.” With 
vigorous elbowing he finally got himself 
into a coach only to find all the seats 
occupied and several standees. 

“Gosh,” said Mr. Patterson to the fel- 
low standing next to him, “I wonder if 
we'll have to stand all the way to Chi- 
cago.” 

“Well,” says t’other feller, “I’ve been 
standing since we left Fort Worth.” 


PALL BEARER 


E. B. Frost, manager of the Winnipeg 
branch of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was a Minneapolis visitor Oct. 26- 
27. While in Minneapolis he acted as 
pall bearer at the funeral of his old 
friend, J. W. Elliot, former northwestern 





7 “DYNAMIC KERNELS” REPLANTED * 








Seven stages of the wheat business, from ground to stomach, were present 
at the third planting of the Tecumseh (Mich.) “Dynamic Kernels” recently. 

From left to right, the individuals representative of the wheat business are: 
Leslie Becker, farmer; Sam Rice, elevator man and president of the National 
Grain Dealers Association; Milton Faulring, representing grain exchanges, 
president of the Toledo Board of Trade; L. O. Bracy, president of the Michi- 
gan Millers Association; Paul Maves, Tecumseh baker; Hubert Van Camp, 


grocer; and Mrs. Ruth Borradaile, representing the consumer. 


She is chairman 


of the County Nutrition Defense Council. Also pictured are John R. Thomp- 


son, banker, and an unidentified woman. 


This planting is part of the six-year experiment sponsored by the Tecumseh 
Friends Church and Perry M. Hayden, president of the Hayden Flour Mills. 
One cubic inch of wheat was planted in 1940; one tenth of the increase was 

_ given to the church and the rest replanted. Each year the wheat is. planted, 
harvested, tithed and replanted. It is estimated that with fair increase three 
sections of land may be needed for the sixth crop of “Dynamic Kernels,” as 


the project has come to be called. 


representative of the Great Lakes 


Transit Corp., on Oct. 26. 


AT BAKERS’ MEETING 

F. Bernard Evers, president and man- 
ager of the American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, was in Chicago last week to attend 
a bakers’ meeting. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * k & * 


Lieutenant William L. Quinlan, Jr., 
who formerly was manager of the Texas 
branch of the Quinlan Pretzel Co., of 
Reading, Pa., with headquarters at Dal- 
las, recently was graduated from the Air 
Forces Advanced Flying School, Elling- 
ton Field, Texas, and immediately trans- 
ferred to a bomber base in Florida. He 
is a son of William L. Quinlan, president 
of the bakery. 








* 


Herbert Ungles, who has been asso- 
ciated with his father, L. A. Ungles, 
and his brother, Howard, in the opera- 
tion of the Ungles Baking Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, for several years, but who 
left last February to take volunteer 
officers’ training at Camp Roberts, Cal., 
has completed the course there and will 
soon leave for advanced training at an- 
other camp. 

* 


In the services of their country are 
the following sons of Texas bakers: 
John B. Hynes, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Hynes, Hynes Bakery, Houston, 
Texas, who is a baker in the navy; Lewis 
Turner, son of Charles Turner, Turner’s 
Bakery, Houston, coast guard; Henry 
and Edwin Graugnard, sons of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Graugnard, Graugnard’s 
Bakery, Galveston. 

* 

Harvey Roberts, Stillwater, Okla., for- 
mer manager of the Purity Bakery, is 
now with the United States armed forces 
in Alaska. 

* 


Tyler W. Durst is at the Radio Me- 
chanic Army Air Training School, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Until his enlistment he was 
associated with his father, John Durst, 
of Durst & Son, flour and feed brokerage 
firm, Decatur, Ga. Mr. Durst has just 
received word that his son is leading his 
class at the training school. 


" * 
Winston V. Morrow, Jr., 18, Williams 
College freshman, joined his father, 


Major W. V. Morrow, former corre- 

spondent of THe Norruwestrern MILLER 

in Buffalo, and brother, Lieutenant 

Thomas C. Morrow, now overseas, by 

enlisting in the army as a private, Oct. 

24, under the college pre-induction plan. 
* 

Frank A. Scudder, grain and feed deal- 
er and broker, and a member of the New 
York Produce Exchange, will enter the 
armed forces of the United States on 
Nov. 2, and will discontinue his business 
on that date for the duration of the war. 

o 

Graham Campbell, eldest son of A. G. 
Campbell, Fort Worth, until recently sec- 
retary of the Texas Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association, has been promoted 
to lieutenant colonel, U. S. Army Air 
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Force, and is now on duty in England. 
Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, a graduate 
of the University of Texas, entered the 
army after graduating at Randolph Field 
in 1936. 

* 


Arthur C. Evans, of the Evans Flour 
Mills, Galion, Ohio, was recently induct- 
ed into the army. He had been presi- 
dent of the Ohio Millers State Associa- 
tion since April, 1942, and was also a 
member of the board of directors. 

+ 

William Mackie, sales representative 
for H. S. Leviston & Son, Boston, for 
the past 24 years, has resigned to enlist 
in the Merchant Marine. He reports for 
convoy duty immediately. 
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RAY BUCKLEY 


Ray Buckley, 61 years of age, for 
many years a milling engineer at Louis- 
ville, died Oct. 24. He had been ill for 
more than a year. Associated with his 
late brother, Harry Buckley, he for years 
operated the firm of Buckley Bros., 
Louisville, manufacturers and merchan- 
disers of milling machinery and special- 
ties for flour mills. After this firm quit 
business, following the death of Harry 
Buckley, he represented a number of mill- 
ing machinery concerns. 


HORACE GREELEY HILL 


Horace Greeley Hill, president and 
founder of the Hill system of groceries 
that numbered more than 500 stores at 
one time, died recently in Nashville, 
Tenn., as the result of a heart attack. 
He started his career in a small grocery 
store in Nashville and spread through 
Alabama and Louisiana. Business asso- 
ciates credit him with pioneering many 
innovations during the development of 
the chain store system. 


FREDERICK W. ZINSSER 

Frederick W. Zinsser, 64, retail bakery 
owner of Pittsburgh, died suddenly at 
his home Oct. 21. He was engaged in 
business for many years, taking over the 
bakery which was founded by his fa- 
ther, the late Adolph Zinsser, more than 
60 years ago. He was a member of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. 


THOMAS O'CONNELL 

Thomas O’Connell, 72, in the flour bro- 
kerage business at Indianapolis for 15 
years and a former bakery owner, died 
recently after a long illness. He joined 
William Elwarner in founding the Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co. in 1905, which continued 
in business for 20 years. 


A, A. SCHOEP 

A. A. Schoep, who has operated a bak- 
ery at Platte, S. D., since 1926, died 
Oct. 9, in his sixty-first year. Manage- 
ment of the plant has been taken over by 
his son, Gerald. 


JOHN ADAM HERMANN 

John Adam Hermann, who had been 
associated with the William Freihofer 
Baking Co. for 32 years, died Oct. 17 at 
his home in Allentown, Pa. 


EDWARD KAHLBAUM 

Edward Kahlbaum, 61, of Kahlbaum 
Bros., flour and feed millers, Carlton, 
Mich., died in Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 20, after 
a long illness. 
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GOVERNORS ELECTED 
BY ABA MEMBERSHIP 


Board Members Announced During Bak- 
ers War Conference—January 
Date Set for Meeting 


Cuicaco, Iru.—During a brief pause 
in the proceedings at the bakers’ war 
conference in Chicago, Oct. 20-21, mem- 
bers of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion elected the following members and 
alternates as governors of the associa- 
tions: 

Ralph D. Ward (governor), Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., New York (region 2); 
F. W. Birkenhauer (alternate), Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N. J. 

J. P. O’Rourke (alternate), (gover- 
nor, Edwin Freihofer), O’Rourke Bak- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. (region 2). 

E. R. Braun, Jr. (governor), Braun 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (region 4) ; 
C. F. Stroehmann (alternate), Stroeh- 
mann Bros., Williamsport, Pa. 

Carl Schmidt (governor), Schmidt 
Baking Co., Baltimore, Md. (region 5) ; 
William H. Koester (alternate), E. H. 
Koester Bakery, Baltimore, Md. 

H. William Nolde (governor), Nolde 
Bros., Richmond, Va. (region 5); Emory 
C. Rice (alternate), City Baking Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Joseph Hexter (governor), Columbia 
Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. (region 6); 
William Wolf (alternate), Wm. Wolf 
Baking Co., Baton Rouge, La. 

J. T. McCarthy (alternate), (gover- 
nor, Frank H. Rolfes), Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, Ohio (region 7). 

Cc. J. Burny (alternate), (governor, 
Louis Garttner), Burny Bros., Chicago, 
Ill. (regions 9-10). 

Milton Petersen (governor), P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, Neb. (re- 
gion 12); William Clemens (alternate), 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Frank Rushton (governor), Geo. 
Rushton Baking Co., Kansas City, Kan- 
sas (region 14); G. L. Jordan (alter- 
nate), Jordan Baking Co., Dallas, Texas. 

J. W. Carence (governor), Campbell- 
Taggart Assoc. Bakers, Dallas, Texas 
(region 15); W. Garvin Shipley (al- 
ternate), Shipley Baking Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

Eugene Davidson (governor), David- 
son Bakery, Portland, Oregon (region 
17); J. E. O'Connell (alternate), Eddy’s 
Steam Bakery, Helena, Mont. 

The following members of the board 
of governors and alternates at large 
were elected by the board of governors: 

M. Lee Marshall (governor), Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York; Ray 
Stritzinger (alternate), Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York. 

R. G. Cowan (governor), Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York; C. E. Casto (alter- 
nate), Ward Baking Co., New York. 

George L. Morrison (governor), Gen- 
eral Baking Co., New York; T. S. Olsen 
(alternate), General Baking Co., New 
York. 

C. J. Patterson (governor), Campbell- 
Taggart Research Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo; Percy Owen (alternate), Michigan 
Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Roy Nafziger (governor), Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Mo; C. S. 
Broeman (alternate), American Bak- 
eries Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Henry Stude (governor), Purity Bak- 
eries Corp., Chicago, Ill; Russell L. 
“White (alternate), White Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

- Peter Redler (governor), Redler’s 
Bakery, Chicago, Ill; Jack Koenig. (al- 
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ternate), Koenig’s Bakery, Chicago, IIl. 

The board of governors set the date 
for their meeting as Jan, 21-22, 1943, at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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MORE GRAIN MOVES EAST 

DututH, Minn.—A substantial pickup 
is noted in lake and rail shipping opera- 
tions from Duluth-Superior and _ con- 
tinued activity is expected in forwarding 
grain supplies to middle and eastern 
states. Total shipments reached: 3,424,- 
705 bus, of which 609,000 bus went out 
by rail and the balance by lake. This 
increase in outloadings tended to check 
stock increases which of late have been 
exceedingly heavy. The recent gain 
ran but 374,000 bus, whereas in previous 
like periods they ran from 1,000,000 to 
nearly 2,000,000 bus. 
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Cost of Living Up 


Unregulated Food 
Prices Exceeding 
Last Year’s Levels 


Prices of foods not regulated by the 
Office of Price Administration advanced 
considerably above levels of a year ago, 
the U. S. Department of Labor reports. 

The most severe increases were re- 
ported in fresh apples, which cost 44.5% 
more than a year ago, and canned to- 
matoes, which went up 31.6%. 

Eggs, 44.1lc doz in September, 1941, 
were 51.7c this September. Potatoes 
rose from 41.3c peck to 51.7c; butter 
from 43.4c lb to 49.5c. 

Meat prices are also above last year. 
Sliced ham rose 8.6%, sliced bacon 6.1%, 
and pork chops 1.6%. The meat price 
increases were mainly between Septem- 
ber, 1941, and May, 1942, when ceiling 
prices were imposed. 

Potatoes, eggs, flour and butter did 
not come under price ceilings until Oct. 
3 of this year. There is still no ceiling 
on apples. 

In September the Bureau of Labor 
index of retail food costs stood at 126.6, 
a gain of .4% in a month and 14.4% in 
a year. During the year’s time, cereals 
and bakery goods went up 4.5%. 
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JAMES F. BELL TO SPEAK AT DINNER 

James F. Bell, chairman of the board 
of General Mills, Inc., and member of 
the University of Minnesota Board of 
Regents, will be the speaker at the an- 
nual dinner of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy Alumni on Nov. 6. “Research and 
Its Effects on the State of Minnesota” 
will be his subject. 
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WHEAT STOCKS DECREASE IN 
FORT WORTH, RECEIPTS OFF 


Fort Worrn, Trexas.—Posted wheat 
stocks at Fort Worth, Oct. 17, were 14,- 
229,000 bus, a decrease of 660,000 in a 
month. Last year in the same period, 
stocks increased over 200,000 bus. Only 
scattering cars,.mostly off grades, were 
for sale. Current light receipts are main- 
ly for storage, shifted from country 
points. 

Total stocks of all grains, including 
wheat, Oct. 17, amounted to 14,757,000 
bus, several million bushels below total 
nominal storage capacity in this market. 
Elevators generally are seeking grain for 
storage for the first time in months. 

Farmers are selling-.:practically no 
wheat and elevator stocks of free. wheat 


now much depleted. Offerings are scat- 
tering and limited in amount, and meet- 
ing an improved demand; cash premiums 
have advanced 3c bu since Oct. 1. Or- 
dinary hard is worth 714@8c over Chi- 
cago December, basis No. 1, delivered 
Texas common points, 13% Yc pre- 
mium and %c additional premium for 
each 44% of protein above 138%. 
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PRODUCTION OF FARM 
IMPLEMENTS SLASHED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Production of 
new farm machinery for the year begin- 
ning Nov. 1 is limited to 20% of that 
of 1940 by the War Production Board 
in an order issued Oct. 20. Repair parts 
may be produced up to 130% of 1940. 

The WPB reduction in new farm ma- 
chinery is far below that recommended 
by the Department of Agriculture. Dur- 
ing the current year 80% of 1940 was 
allowed. Originally the department asked 
that production be reduced not more 
than 50% below 1940, but when WPB 
insisted that there was insufficient steel 
to permit that amount the request was 
scaled down to 40%. 

Coupled with the WPB order dras- 
tically reducing production of new farm 
machinery was one concentrating most 
of the production in small and interme- 
diate factories, thus leaving the big pro- 
ducers, those whose sales amounted to 
more than $10,000,000 in 1941, free to 
convert most of their facilities to war 
production. 
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WHEAT FUTURES TRADING 
SHOWS GAIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Wheat futures trading on the Chicago 
Board of Trade in September totaled 
177,148,000 bus, slightly larger than in 
the previous month, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. For the 
first time in several years trading in 
rye, amounting to more than 100,400,000 
bus during September, exceeded the vol- 
ume in corn for the same month. Corn 
futures trading in September aggregated 
78,900,000 bus, a drop of about 41% 
compared with August. 

The price of the December wheat fu- 
ture at Chicago advanced nearly 6c bu 
during the month, closing on Sept. 30 
at $1.28% bu. The December rye future 
also advanced nearly 6c, closing at 72%ec. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Durum market unsettled; 
buyers very hesitant about anticipating 
needs; interest, however, indicates that 
fresh buying cannot much longer be de- 
ferred; directions fairly good; situation on 
durum clears mixed; some mills in market 
to buy, others say clears are a drug on 
market; prices steady; fancy No. 1 semo- 
lina $5.85@5.95 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, and standard 30c bbl less. 

In the week ended Oct. 24, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 95,867 bbls 
durum products, against 95,650 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Trading very light, buyers in 
the main show little interest; No. 1 semo- 
lina $6@6.30, standard No. 1 $5.80@6. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend low- 
er; supply ample; No. 1 $6.70, bulk, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 

St, Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- 
ping instructions fair; first grade semolina 
$7.05, granular $6.60, No. 3 $6.40, fancy 
patent $7.05 

Philadelphia: Trade quiet and _ prices 
without important change; No. 1 fancy 
$6.95@7.15, No. 1 regular $6.65@6.85. 

Buffalo: Demand light and very little 
new business developed, as there still is 
some confusion on what price control meas- 
ures will be taken; few sales made for 
current requirements; trend steady; supply 
ample; macaroni plants operating plants 


at capacity; shipping directions heavy; on ° 


bulk basis, all-rail, No. 1 $6.75, durum 
fancy patent $6.75, macaroni flour $6.30, first 
clear $5.20, second clear $4.20, durum gran- 
ular $6.35. 
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U. S. to Move Loan 
Wheat to Make 
Room for Soybeans 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The government 
is mapping plans to remove substantial 
quantities of wheat from terminal eleva- 
tors and replace the grain with soybeans 
from the huge new crop now flooding 
farm, warehouse and transportation fa- 
cilities. 

This transfer movement will be done 
on a voluntary basis for the present, 
however, Commodity Credit Corp. said, 
voting to cancel provisions of its uni- 
form grain storage agreement which 
would make acceptance of soybeans man- 
datory on terminal holders of credit 
agency wheat, wherever the agency de- 
creed. 

Meanwhile, the credit corporation indi- 
cated no immediate intention of using 
the authority to dump loan wheat stocks 
on the open market to control upward 
surges in free wheat, granted the agency 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the Office of Price Administration. 

v ¥ 
Soybeans Ordered to Houston 

As a means of increasing storage space 
for soybeans, Commodity Credit Corp. 
advised its Chicago office to arrange at 
once for shipment of 2,000,000 bus of 
beans by barge down the Illinois and 
Mississippi and the intracoastal canal to 
Houston, where a cotton crushing plant 
is temporarily idle. 

This will permit immediate process- 
ing of this amount of the crop, it was 
pointed out, and the probability is that 
considerable number of bushels will be 
of the frost-damaged variety which the 
agency seeks to have crushed as soon as 
possible. 

The agency still is casting about for 
terminal operators holding loan wheat 
willing to take soybeans upon transfer 
of that wheat to some other area where 
its early use could be expected. 

There are still no active plans for 
initiating in any sector the new author- 
ity to dump loan wheat on markets to 
control free wheat to millers. 

v ¥ 
AMA to Buy Soybeans 

The AMA has announced that it con- 
templates the purchase of approximately 
11,000,000 Ibs of soybeans and that offers 
will be received until Oct. 28. Soybeans 
offered must be No. 2 grade or better. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS OFF 
Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 

Canadian wheat last week was less than 

750,000 bus and none was in the form of 

flour. Transactions in the wheat futures 

market were largely routine and unim- 
portant. Prices barely moved. 





———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
FLOUR EXPORTS PROHIBITED 
The exportation of wheat and wheat 
flour from Ecuador is prohibited, ac- 
cording to a decree of Sept. 22, 1942. 
This action has been taken to conserve 
stocks of domestic grain and flour in 
anticipation of possible shortages. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ENRICHED FLOUR DEMONSTRATION 


Demonstrations on the use of enriched 
white flour were given by Miss Alma 
Swenson, midwestern representative of 
Wheat Flour Institute, before 425 home- 
makers at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, recently. 
The demonstration was sponsored by 
the Iowa Electric Co. 
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ORGANIZATION COMPLETED 
BY CHICAGO FEED GROUP 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Organization of the 
Chicago Feed Club was completed at a 
dinner meeting, Oct. 23, at the Morrison 
Hotel. About 80 were present, indicat- 
ing the interest this new organization 
has created in the feed trade of the 
Chicago area. 

J. E. Nelson, Armour & Co., was elect- 
ed president; Charles Van Horssen, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., vice president; S. O. 
Werner, Freepsrurrs, secretary; William 
Le Blane, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, treas- 
urer. H. W. Clements, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., and R. D. Ward, Cereal Byproducts 
Co., were elected directors for two years. 

L. F. Springer, Allied Mills, Inc., and 
S. Nordvall, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
were named directors for one year. 

The organization committee submitted 
a constitution and by-laws, which were 
adopted unanimously. Provision was 
made for nominal dues. Anyone directly 
or indirectly connected with the feed in- 
dustry in the Chicago area, bounded by 
the Chicago outer belt, is eligible for 
membership. Already 83 have joined as 
charter members, and the charter mem- 
bership roster will be held open until the 
January meeting for those who have not 
as yet had an opportunity to file their 
applications. 

Charles Van Horssen, chairman of the 
program committee, reported plans for 
several dinner meetings, with interesting 
programs devoted to matters concerning 
the feed business. One meeting each 
year will be a sports event, probably a 
golf party early in the summer or fall. 

The first meeting of the Chicago Feed 
Club was held in September, when unani- 
mous action was taken to form an or- 
ganization. At that time several com- 
mittees were appointed, arid they have 
completed their chief duties. The club 
is now fully organized and will be of 
great help in cultivating friendly rela- 
tions among members of the Chicago feed 
industry. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Oct. 27 

Minneapolis: Market has just about re- 
versed itself in past week; demand now 
far in excess of supplies, with inquiry gen- 
eral, and eastern mixers taking everything 
they can get; sales of bran and std. midds. 
reported for December shipment at $1.50 
premium over spot; undertone very firm. 
With flour market stabilized, anticipated 
pick-up in feed production may not be real- 
ized, and trade is showing concern over 
needed supplies, with winter approaching. 
Market stronger than at any time in recent 
weeks; bran $30.50@31, std. midds. $31@ 
31.50, flour midds, $33.50@34, red dog $35.50 
@ 36. 

Kansas City: Bran and shorts stronger 
on fair demand and light offerings. Sharp- 
ly colder weather in Southwest having some 
influence; bran $29.50@29.75, gray shorts 
$35.25 @35.50. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand for mill- 
feeds, with prices unchanged. Southern 
delivery: bran $1.55@1.60 per bag of 100 
lbs, mill run $1.70@1.75, shorts $1.85@ 
1.90. Northern delivery: bran $1.50@1.55, 
mill run $1.70@1.75, shorts $1.80@1.85. 

Omaha: Sales contiriue good; bran $28@ 
29.25, brown shorts $34.50, gray shorts and 
flour midds. $35.50, red dog $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand for shorts exceeds sup- 
ply; demand for bran about even with sup- 
ply; trend for shorts higher; bran $29@ 
29.25, shorts $35@36.50. 

Hutchinson: Active; trend strong; supply 
inadequate; buyers eager to beat the new 
minimum carloading rule, effective Nov. 1, 
were ready to take any amount of feed at 
higher prices; many satisfactory offers re- 
jected; bran $29, mill run $32.50, gray 
shorts $35.75 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand good; trend higher; sup- 
ply of bran adequate, but shorts continue 
scarce; basis Kansas City: std. bran $28.75 
@29.25, gray shorts $35.25@35.75. 

Fort Worth: Good; trend higher; suppiy 
no more than balancing demand; wheat 
bran $34@34.40, gray shorts $40@41, white 
shorts not quoted, del. TCP or Galveston 
domestic. 


Chicago: Fair; trend steady; supply am- 
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Good Bread Leads on the 
Food Front 


ple; spring and hard winter bran $32.50, 
std. midds. $32.50, flour midds. $36, red 
dog $37. 

St. Louis: Bran $31.75@32, pure bran 
$32@32.25, gray shorts $37.75@38, brown 
shorts (no offerings), red dog $38.50. 

Toledo: Holding steady at current levels, 
midds, still strong, good. demand and pro- 
duction moving into consumptive channels 
with no accumulations or backing up at 
the mill; ready sale; soft winter wheat 
bran $32.50@33, mixed feed $35, flour midds. 
$37, std. $33. 

Buffalo: Good demand prevailed all week 
and cleaned up offerings; the situation re- 
covered from its weakness and mills offered 
only prompt shipment; trend firm; supply 
fair; bran $34.50, std. midds, $34.50, flour 
midds. $37.50, second clear $40, red dog 

New York: Quiet; trend steady; supply 
fair; bran $38.50, std. midds. $38.45@39.50, 
flour midds. and red dog $41.50@ 42.20. 

Boston: Demand continues slow, with 
buyers taking only enough to cover near-by 
needs. Quantities small. The generally 
steady market eliminated interest in cover- 
ing ahead. Domestic offerings plentiful, 
with western quotations running slightly 
under eastern sources on bran and midds. 
Canadian mills remain out of the market 
and only stray cars of bran and shorts of- 
fered by resellers; std. bran $39@40, std. 
midds. $38.75@39.25, flour midds, $39.75@ 
40.25, mixed feed $41, red dog $41.75. 

Baltimore: Fair; trend steady; supply 
ample; std. bran $36.70@37, pure soft win- 
ter bran $36.70@37.25, std. midds. $36.90@ 
37.50, flour midds. $40@40.75, red dog $41.20 
@ 41.45. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firmer; supply moderate; bran, std. $37.75@ 
38, pure spring $38@38.25, hard winter $38 
@ 38.25, soft winter nominal; midds., std. 
$38.50@39, flour $42@42.50, red dog $42 
@ 42.50. 

Pittsburgh: Active; trend steady; supply 
adequate; spring bran $36.50, red dog $42.50. 

Atlanta: Good for bran and gray shorts; 
trend+unsteady; supply ample; bran $39.50 
@40.50, gray shorts $45.50@46, std. midds. 
$40.70@40.95, rye midds. $34.50@34.75, red 
dog $44.95, ground government wheat $39.50. 

Nashville: Demand fairly good; offerings 
of bran plentiful, shorts limited; prices 
about steady, bran being quoted $36@37, 
gray shorts $40@41. 

Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply fair; 
$36. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50. 

Ogden: Business continues steady, with 
business normal, unchanged from previous 
period. Prices continue the same. Mills 
report no increase in buying and trade just 
going along. Plants continue to operate 
at capacity seven days per week. Quota- 
tions stationary; red bran and mill run 
$35.50, blended $35.50, white $36.50, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red 
bran and mill run $40.50, blended $40.50, 
white $41, midds. $41.10 per ton, ceiling. 
California prices (at ceiling): red bran and 
mill run $40.40, blended $40.40, white $41.40, 
midds. $41.90, car lots, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco (ceiling prices), with Los Angeles 
prices up 50c. 

San Francisco: Market steady to firm, 
with offerings light and demand slow; Kan- 
sas bran, $39@39.50; Utah-Idaho: red mill 
run $39@39.50, blended $39.50@40, white 
$40 @ 40.50. Oregon-Washington: red mill 
run $39@39.50, std. $39.50@40, white $40 
@40.50, white bran $40.50@41, midds. $41@ 
41.50, shorts $40.50@41; Montana: bran and 
mill run $40.50@41, Colo. red bran $39@ 
39.50. California: blended mill run $39@G 
39.50, white $39.50@40. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran, no quotation; local mill 
run $39.50. 

Winnipeg: Demand in prairie provinces 
poor and sales insignificant; some _ stocks 
moving from Alberta to British Columbia, 
but bulk of western mill output going to 
eastern Canada. Stocks moving freely; bran 
$28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Toronto; Demand for millfeed is heavy; 
although operating overtime big mills have 
mixed car orders which they cannot fill 
because their millfeed output is inadequate; 
war-time production of livestock and milk 
products have greatly increased millfeed 
requirements in Canada. In Ontario, with 
the exception of the north, farmers have 
plenty of feeding grains to cover their 
needs, and the demand for millfeed is 
coming from northern Ontario, Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces. Ontario winter 
wheat mills are doing a little exporting at 
unchanged prices; bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, track, Montreal 
freights. The export price is $37.50 ton for 
— basis Montreal freights, Canadian 
unds. 


Vancouver: Trend steady; supplies are 
reported ample for current needs and do- 
mestic consumption continues fairly good; 
however, actual sales of millfeed are off, 
but the slack has been taken up through 
iucreased demand for various mashes for 
the poultry population, which has shown 
a marked increase following a steady up- 
turn in egg prices; quotations on a cash 
car basis are unchanged: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80, and feed flour $37.50 
@40 (nominal). 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


-———_ Week ending. 
Oct. 24 
16,308 


Oct. 10 
Five mills ....... 18,133 


Oct. 17 
17,543 
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America’s bakers and millers are sup- 


plying the people with the best loaf they 
ever ate,—probably the finest anywhere 
in the world. Chiefly this is made pos- 
sible by this great 1942 southwestern 
wheat harvest, setting a new high mark 
in milling and baking quality. 


And here in the terrritory around Salina 
grows the very cream of the harvest,— 
much of it to be milled into these 


famous brands. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR. 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 











Cheedstu ifs 


The feedman’s weekly 


newspaper 


$2.00 Per YEAR 


118 SoutH Srxtu St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





PUBLISHED BY THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER STAFF 


o . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











US/US 0/0 ON! 
Atlanta FULION Dallas 
bS tit | BAG & COTTON PI 0 
MILLS aa aT 


Minacapolis 
“ Kansas City, Kan. 
AOasaoasawiawae 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e« NEBRASKA 
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IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Convinced that they will 
have to pay no more for flour and maybe 
less, buyers took only 55% of the capacity 
of mills in the Southwest last week, com- 
pared with 20% the previous week and 
44% a year ago. 

Millers, at the same time, although con- 
vinced in their own minds that flour will 
not get cheaper, were not inclined to press 
sales in the face of ceilings and wheat 
subsidy arrangements which threaten to 
change the entire method of doing business. 

Shipping directions still are coming in at 
a good rate, with production schedules for 
the next few weeks apparently pretty well 
filled. Export business is being done de- 
spite transportation complications. 

Quotations, Oct. 24: established brands 
family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.75@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight grade 
$5.50@5.70, first clear $3.75@4.05, second 
clear $3.60@3.75, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business active, 6 fair, 5 quiet, 4 slow 
and 11 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Little interest shown by 
buyers is reflected in sales, which averaged 
32%, with 72% of bookings going to the 
family trade and the balance to bakers. 
Operation averaged 87%. No exports. 
Prices varied little and closed unchanged 
on family flour and slightly up on bakers’. 
Quotations, Oct. 24, basis delivered Okla- 
homa points, in 98-lb cottons: hard wheat 
short patent flour $6.40@8 bbl, soft wheat 
short patent flour $6.40@8, standard patent 
$6.10@7.60, bakers extra fancy $6.30@6.40, 


bakers short patent $6.15@6.25, bakers 
standard $6.10@6.20. 
Omaha: Mills reported sales ranging 


from 35 to 95% for the week ending Oct. 
24. Shipping directions on former contracts 
were good, and mills operated six to seven 


days and produced 32,100 bbls of flour. 
Quotations, Oct. 24: family fancy $6.25@ 
6.55, family standard $5.75@5.95, bakers 
short $5.75@6.05, bakers standard $5.50@ 
5.80. 

Wichita: Sales from 15 to 100%, direc- 
tions from 90 to 100%, quotations about 
steady. 

Hutchinson: Business shows little im- 


provement as Washington continues with 
its program of confusion. Inquiry light and 
new contracts few. Family trade took hold 
in a limited way as some dealers sought 
to get shipments ahead of new minimum 
carloading requirements. Shipping direc- 
tions coming in freely. 

Salina: Demand extremely slow, with the 
only interest in near-by shipment. Prices 
about unchanged. Shipping directions good. 

Texas: With no change in the general 
situation, sales continue at low ebb; some 
smaller mills with local distribution sell- 
ing 25 or 30% of capacity, larger units 
almost nothing to 15% of capacity. Many 
jobbers and some retailers of family flour 
are under ceilings so low that they cannot 
pay prevailing quotations, while advance 
in wheat basis is whittling millers’ margin. 
Operations remain around 60 or 70% of 
capacity. Quotations, Oct. 23 (unchanged): 
family flour 48's, extra high patent $6.80@ 
7.70, high patent $6.30@6.90, standard bak- 
ers 98's $6@6.30; first clears, sacked, $4.65 
@4.75, delivered Texas common points or 
Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: While flour market is ap- 
parently dormant, because of price stabili- 
zation and uncertainty over ceilings, spring 
wheat mills have been able to sell a little 
flour every day. One lot of 25,000 bbls was 
reported sold last week, but, in the main, 
individual orders were for small lots, but 
they reached the amazing total for the 
week of 52% of capacity, compared with 
35% a week earlier and 71% a year ago. 

Both baking and family trades are well 
taken care of for the time being, and, while 
current business is largely of a fill-in char- 
acter, an occasional order calls for 90- to 
120-day shipment. Millers feel that future 





demand will depend largely upon develop- 
ments. If there is to be no particular fluc- 
tuation in wheat prices, and flour quotations 
remain practically stationary, there will be 
no incentive of course for buyers to antici- 
pate their needs. So, pending clarification 
of ceiling rulings, trading is expected to 
be light, 

Directions continue good, and clears are 
said to be more than holding their own. 
Sales to eastern markets are reported at 
full mill limits. 

Quotations, Oct. 27: established brands 
family patents $6.60@6.70 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.10@6.20, standard patent $6@6.10, 
fancy clear $5.95@6.05, first clear $5.60@ 
5.70, second clear $4.20@4.30, whole wheat 
$5.90@6.10. 

Duluth: Mill quotations Oct. 24 remain 
unchanged; first patent $6.25, second patent 
$6.05, first clear $5.85. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: 
quiry, but buyers’ and millers’ ideas as to 
values are still apart, so that new book- 
ings are comparatively small, and for near- 
by shipment. Shipping directions continue 
good. A revival of interest noted in mill- 
feed, with improvement in sales and in 
directions; undertone firmer. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: With no life in the grain mar- 
ket and ceilings on flour, buyers see no 


Fair in- 


1,000-bbl order is now looked upon as a 
round lot, and only a few of these are 
being made. Other sales in one and two 
car lots. Family deliveries continue good, 
but sales at a low ebb. Quotations, Oct. 
24: spring top patent $5.95@6.45, standard 


patent $5.75@6.30, first clear $5.50@5.90 
second clear $3.80@4.30, family flour $7.85 
@8; hard winter short patent $5.85@6.30, 


95% patent $5.70@6.10, first clear $4.65@5, 
soft winter short patent $6.40@6.80, stand- 
ard patent $6.20@6.50, first clear $4.60@ 
5.10. 


St. Louis: Local mills report some im- 
provement in bookings; some  fair-sized 
round lots placed on the books. Car lot 
orders good, Buyers showing more in- 
terest than of recent date. Inquiries heavi- 
er. Demand for high grade protein clears 
good, other grades no _ interest. Jobbers 
find business mainly of the hand-to-mouth 
order. Shipping directions have improved 
slightly. Quotations, Oct. 24: soft wheat 
short patent $6.90@7.45, straight $6.60@6.85, 


first clear $5.55@6.05, hard wheat short 
patent $5.95@6.30, 95% $5.80@6.20, first 
clear $4.85@5.35, spring wheat top _ pat- 


ent $5.90@6.50, standard patent $5.85@6.25, 
first clear $5.70@6.20. 

Toledo: Some recovery in sales in spite 
of the fact that pending announcement 
concerning the permanent price ceilings and 
measures on flour the entire grain, milling 
and flour trades have been very cautious 
and circumspect in their operations and 
mostly occupied in watching their step. 
Hence volume of business has been retard- 
ed. Nevertheless, some mills say that busi- 
ness is fair and are doing a little all the 
time. This is largely fill-in sales for 
near-by requirements. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c 
rate points to New York, Oct. 23, was 
$1.30%, equivalent to 6%c over the Chicago 
December future, as compared with $1.33% 
a week ago, and there has not been much 





incentive to buy more than current needs. wheat coming out. Soft winter wheat 
Consequently, business continues quiet, and standard patent flour was quoted at $6; 
sales confined to scattered smaller lots. A locally made springs, high gluten $6.30, 
Le 
— 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Sprit OTAM ..cccccccceve $....@32.50 $30.50@31.00 $....@.... ceoutccee, Becscteeed 
Hard winter bran ....... «+++ @32.50 ....@.... 29.50@29.75 31.75@32.00 ....@.... 
Standard middlings* .+++@32.50 31.00@31.50 SS er oeexeeoses - +s. @34.50 
Flour middlingst ........ ....@36.00 33.50@34.00 35.25@35.50 37.75@38.00 ....@37.50 
ee WME berédcdnscsensas ..+.@37.00 35.50@36.00 «+++ @88.50 «+++@38.00 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Ne BO nn biieecéas $36.70 @37.00 cscs Breese ance 


Hard winter bran ....... Tre. Jee 

Soft winter bran ........ 36.70 @37.25 
Standard middlings* 36.90 @37.50 
Flour middlingst 40.00 @ 40.75 


$37.75 @38.00 $39.00@40.00 
38.00@38.25  ... 
wer, Jere 
38.50@39.00 38.75@39.25 
42.00@ 42.50 


39.00@40.00 34.00@34.25 36.00@37.00 


Tre. Sete Tir. Witt 
39.75@40.25 36.00@37.00 40.00@41.00 


WROG GOR sc ccevcccecceees 41.20@41.45 42.00@42.50 ©. @41.75 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ......+6. +++ +@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg....... +++ +@28.00 «+++ @29.00 na 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis. Daluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. BL wives 116% 120% 124% 127% 119% 121% aeee eeee 115% 117% 
Oct. 33 coos 117 120% 125 127% 119% 121% ° eevee 116 118% 
Ot, Be ceous 115% 119% 124 126% 118% 120% ° osen 114% 117 
Oot. 34 cccos 116% 119 124% 126% 118% 120% ° ious 115% 117% 
Ont. BB .ccwe 116% 119 124% 127 119% 121% ° eeee 115% 117% 
Ok. BE «cses 116% 118% 124% 126% 119% 121% cece aves 115% 117% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
. Dec. May Dec. May Oct. Dec Closed Closed 
Oe Be savin 110 oees 109 113% 90 90% ese a oeee eoee 
Oct. 2323 ..... 110 109 113% 90 90% ° ‘ 
Got. BB evcce 110 109 113% 90 90% ° 
Oe, BS «aes0 110 109 113% 90 90% » 
Get: BE sevice ve jake one 90 90% 
Oot, BF .ccee ° ° 90 90% 
r CORN: OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Get. BE sees 71% 76% 79% 84% 75% 80% 47% 50% 42% 45% 
Oct. 22 72% 77% 80% 85% 76 80% 48 50% 42% 45% 
Oct. 23 72% 77% 80% 85% 76% 81% 48 51 43 45% 
Oct. 24 72% 77% 80% 85% 76% 80% 48 51 43% 46% 
Oct. 26 72% 77% 80 85 76% 80% 47% 50% 43 45% 
ee ae +tase 72% 77% 79% 84% 75% eeu 47% 50% 42% 45% 
RYE ‘ r FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oot. BR csces 66% 72% 61% 67% 245 248% 245 eeee 54 ease 
Ost. BB .sece 66% 72% 62% 67% 245% 249% 245% eves 55% 59% 
Oot. SS .scee 66% 72 61% 67 245% 249% 245% ions 55 59 
et, BE ccs 66% 72% 61% 67 247 250% 247 seus 55 59 
Got, BB ceces 65% 71% 61% 66% 246% 250% 246% sso 54% 58% 
Oot, BF wees 63% 69% 60% 65% 245% 249% 245% coee 54 B8 
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bakers 
bakers 
closely, 
ers not 


patent $6.05, hard winter wheat 
patent $6, following the market 
with prices firmly held and mij). 
pressing for business. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The past week was much the 
same as that of the week preceding. Buy- 
ers were on the side lines and stayed there 
awaiting clarification of price ceiling regu- 
lations. Apparently, they are in no mood 
to place sizable contracts until a better 
understanding is obtainable, and as the 
market is steady, with no violent fiuctua. 
tions, there seems to be no reason for 
hurry. Hotvever, directions have taken q 
sharp turn upward, with demand from 
consumers apparently being the deciding 
factor which soon will force more buying 
Clears very firm and scarce. Exports to 
Cuba and Central America show an im. 
provement. 

Quotations, Oct. 24: spring fancy patent 
$8.35@8.50 bbl, top bakery patent $4.65@ 
6.75, standard patent $6.55@6.65, spring 
straights $6.35@6.50, spring first clear $5.35 
@5.95, soft winter short patent $7.15@7.25 
pastry $6.25@6.35. ; 

New York: Light sales, consisting at best 
of few-car lots where buyers’ stocks are 
not heavy, are all that are reported in the 
market. The limited to fair inquiry early 
in the week has been wiped out at the 
close by the order releasing government 
wheat, as the trade feels future prices are 
too uncertain to make distant sales acvis- 
able. More interest in shipping dire: tions 
comes from some sources in order to try 
to obtain flour before Nov. 1 in 210- 
to 250-bbl cars, but mills are not able to 
meet many of these last minute orders, and 
this is practically the only feature to the 
trade. Sales routine; business marks time 
until the price situation is clarified or until 
there is a stimulus to bring buyers into 
the market, as quotations currently remain 
fairly steady. Some mills have withdrawn 
clear prices because of their scarcity and 
cake grades are also offered in a limited 
way; other flours hold their relative posi- 
tions in a dull situation, 

Quotations, Oct. 23: spring high glutens 
$6.80@7.05, standard patents $6.25@46.55, 
clears $6.10@6.35; southwestern high glu- 
tens $6.35@6.45, standard patents $6.20@ 
6.30, clears $5.25@5.50, soft winter straichts 
$6.20@6.30 (eastern); $6.60@6.90 (western). 

Boston: Business scarce, with few mill 
agents reporting any commitments of con- 
sequence. An occasional order of more 
than minimum proportions was uncovered, 
but otherwise sales almost less than routine, 
The new freezing order on wheat is causing 
considerable confusion, and prices are not 
yet stabilized, but buyers take the attitude 
that they have little to worry about in 
that respect and are aloof toward new 
commitments. Consensus of early opinion 
is that the freezing order will eliminate 
any incentive to buy ahead and that busi- 
ness in the future will be done on basis 
of immediate requirements. Bakers now 
worried about shortages on raw materials 
other than flour and this materially af- 
fects their attitude. Trade continues to 
order out flour on previous contracts at an 
encouraging rate and mills are now begin- 
ning to get caught up on orders. Quota- 
tions generally unchanged. Quotations, (Oct. 
23: spring high glutens $6.75@6.90, short 
patents $6.55@6.70, standard patents $6.40@ 
6.55, first clears $6.30@6.40; southwestern 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard patent 
$6.35@6.50; Texas short patent $6.65@6.75, 
standard patent $6.55@6.65; soft winter pat- 
ent $6.55@6.75, straights $6.30@6.55, and 
clears $6.10@6.25. 

Philadelphia: Prices fluctuated within 
narrow limits and showed little net change 
at the close. Mills generally firm in their 
views, but buyers show little interest and 
business in most cases is confined to small 
lots for current wants. Prices largely nom- 
inal. Quotations, Oct. 24: spring wheat 
short patent $6.50@6.70 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.40@6.50, first spring clear $5.8046, 
hard winter short patent $6.35@6.50, 95% 
anand soft winter straights $5.50@ 


Baltimore: Quotations remain unchanged, 
as demand continues about steady; receipts, 
12,523 bbls, a decrease of 1,481 bbls from 
last week. Quotations, Oct. 24: spring pat- 
ent $6.60@7, spring standard patent $6.35 
@6.60, hard winter patent $6.25@6.70, hard 
winter standard patent $6.15@6.60, soft win- 
ter patent $6.95@7.95, winter straight $5.(0 
@5.85. 

Pittsburgh: Market unsettled, with book- 
ings light. Consumers apparently awaiting 
definite rulings on price ceilings before 
making any commitments. Practically a!l 
buying is on hand-to-mouth basis. Ship- 
ping directions active, with plenty of flour 
being ordered out. Family flour demand 
moderate. Cake flour sales show some im- 








| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ......... $5.95@ 6.45 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.75@ 6.30 
Spring first clear ........... 5.50@ 5.90 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.85@ 6.30 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.70@ 6.10 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.65@ 5.00 
Soft winter short patent 6.40@ 6.80 
Soft winter straight ........ 6.20@ 6.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.60@ 5.10 
TRVO BOWE, WEG sccedecccess 3.90@ 4.20 
TO BOUT, GRP coccceccccess 3.25@ 3.60 

ttSeattle (98's) 5S. Francisco 
Family patent ..... «$....@6.60 $8.40@8.60 
POGRTY 2 ccccccvces ° «e+»@6.35 5.80@6.00 


*Includes near-by straights. 


Spring first clear]... ....@3-50 ....@.... 


in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$6.10@ 6.20 $....@....  $5.90@ 6.50 $6.65@ 6.75  $6.80@ 7.05  $6.60@ 7.00 $6.50@ 6.70 $6.50@ 6.70 15 
6.00@ 6.10 ....@.... 5.85@ 6.25 6.55@ 6.65 625@ 655 635@ 660 640 6.50 ‘6400 G58 9.16", 5389-66: 
5.60@ 5.70 wt Eg 5.70@ 6.20 5.85@ 5.95 6.10@ 6.35 ....@..-. 5.80@ 6.00 6.30@ 6.40 .@.. ea Sap 
22 Qeves 6.75@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.30 es Qoves 6.35@ 6.45 6.25@ 6.70 6.35@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.60 ot 6.30@ 6.7) 
a 60@ 5. : 2 x ee ¥ : 6.15@ 6.60 6.20@ 6. ‘ z 0 
iwca 3.75@ 4.05 4.85@ 5.35 ....@.... 5.25@ 5.50 bee Figen hans Teg —— aw ne | - 
oe eeiitacd 6.90@ 7.45 7.18@ 7.25 ....@..:. 6.95@ 7.95 ....@.... 6.55@ 6.75 a yy 7.80@ 8.10 
‘@.. re © 6.60@ 6.85 ....@.... 6.20@ 6.90 *5.60@ 5.85 *5.50@ 6.20 6.30@ 6.55 ..@.. 7.15@ 7.50 
pe: oka .@.. 5.55@ 6.05 ....@.... 5 sales <n scacokca hpeet Ghar 6.10@ 6.25 ..@.. 6.65@ 6.95 
3.70@ 4.00 @.. --@ 460° ....@ 4.95 4.35@ 4.60 ....@ 480  4.40@ 4.60 Fhe ..@. ec. . 
3.00@ 3.40 y ee re GAP - oecg BEE. ~ sanuieces ae, “acheives « .@.. a: See 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winni . ow ines 
SPSS re ++++@ 6.70 $6.40@ 6.60 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@6.30- Spring exports§ ....... een —" 
TRORTRRR 20cse ee @ 7.10 6.20@ 6.40 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.60 @4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$4.35 


, ~ | tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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wement. Mill agents anticipate brisk 
buying movement as soon as various rulings 
affecting flour are clarified. General price 
situation nominal. Quotations, Oct. 24: 

ng short patent $6.75@7.25, standar« 

tent $6.50@6.75, hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.35@6.60, standard patent $6.10@6.35. 
low protein hard winter standard patent 
$6@6.25, spring clears $6.40@6.55, soft win- 
ters $5.65@5.85, bulk. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The situation in flour mar- 
ket remained unchanged from the preced- 
ing week, with buyers adopting a waiting 
attitude until the flour ceilings are cleared 
up. Buying mostly confined to immediate 
shipments or replacements. Total volume 
was greater in these sales, however. South- 
western hard wheat flours in the best de- 
mand, with some improvement in northern 
spring wheat flours, likewise midwestern 
soft wheat, with the cracker factories buy- 
ing the latter. Sales in some instances 
were from 90 days’ to four months’ de- 
livery. Shipping directions good. Prices 
were unchanged. 

Quotations, Oct. 24: hard spring wheat 
fours, family patent $6.90@7.20, first pat- 
ent $6.70@6.90, standard patent $6.40@6.60, 
fancy clear $6.10@6.35, first clear $5.85@ 
6.05, second clear $5.25@5.65, hard winter 
wheat family patent 36.15@6.40, bakers 
short patent $5.90@6.15, 95% $5.70@5.95, 
first clear $4.80@5.45, second clear $4.40 
@4.70; soft wheat short patent $6.80@7.40, 
straight $6.05@6.40, first clear $4.95@5.30. 

Atlanta: New business dormant, buyers 
feeling no incentive to make purchases in 
view of price ceilings. Blenders showing 
no interest, several announcing intention of 
letting bookings “wear out’’ entirely before 
making new commitments. Shipping direc- 
tions continue all right. Family flour sales 
very dull. Some wholesalers making in- 
quiry, but feel that they cannot buy now 
because they are selling flour cheaper than 
it can be replaced. A drop in current 
prices would probably bring some in the 
market, as flour is moving rapidly in some 
sections of the territory. Deliveries slow 
to very good. Some had already jumped 
in and ordered to get “under the wire’ of 
the ODT order, while others were still 
catching up. Sales of bakery flour exceed- 
ingly light. An inquiry drifted in from 
here and there but no quantity to business 
reported. Movement on contracts continues 
good. Prices just about steady. 

Quotations, Oct. 24: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.70@6.75, standard patent 
$6.45@6.65, straight $6.35@6.55, first bakery 
clear $6.30@6.35; hard wheat family short 
patent $7.20@7.25, fancy patent $6.80@6.95, 
standard patent $6.80@6.95, special or low 
grade $6.40@6.55, 95% $6.40@6.75; bakery 
short patent $6.50@6.70, standard patent 
$6.40@6.60, straight $6.30@6.50, first bakery 
clear $5.90@6.10; hard wheat low protein 
95% $6@6.20, bulk; first clear $5.55@5.75, 
bulk; second clear $5.20@5.40, bulk; soft 
wheat family short patent $7.45@7.65, 
fancy patent $7.05@7.25, standard patent 
$7.05@7.25, special or low grade $6.65@ 
6.85; soft wheat short patent, bulk basis, 
$6.75@7; soft wheat 95% $6.40@6.65, bulk; 
straight $6.30@6.55, bulk; first clear $5.35 
@5.55, bulk; second clear $5.10@5.30, bulk; 
fancy cut-off $5.85@6, bulk; self-rising fam- 
ily flour quoted 25c higher; enriched 20c 
higher. 

Nashville: Buyers still out of the market 
in so far as new purchases of any size 
are concerned. They did pick up an oc- 
ecasional lot or two for immediate or near- 
by shipment, but are still waiting for bet- 
ter understanding of the price ceiling be- 
fore booking ahead. Outbound shipments 
are fairly good; however, these shipments 
in most cases were against older contracts 
which are below current quotations. 

Bakers report they are still covered for 
a few months, and this week only picked 
up a few lots of special grades. Smaller 
bakers bought, as usual, on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis. Sale of baked goods continues 
exceptionally good. The labor situation is 
about the biggest worry now. Shipping 
directions fair to fairly good on old con- 
tracts. 

Quotations, Oct. 24: soft winter wheat 
short patent $7.50@8.10, standard patent 
$7.15@7.50, fancy patent $6.95@7.15, clears 
$6.65@6.95, hard winter wheat short patent 





$6.30@6.70, standard patent $5.95@6.30, 
spring wheat short patent $6.65@7.15, 


Standard patent $6.35@6.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets show some _ improve- 
ment. There is still too much uncertainty 
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concerning ceiling prices and the ability of 
mills to get enough wheat. Mills not 
pressing sales at these levels. New busi- 
ness reported very light. Shipping instruc- 
tions exceptionally good. Terminal mills 
able to step up productions to near the 
75% of capacity levels. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Seattle or Tacoma, Oct. 24: family patent 
$6.60, pastry $6.35, bluestem $6.60, cake 
flour $7.40, Montana spring $6.70, Dakota 
$7.10. 

Portland: An extremely dry week in new 
flour bookings in the Pacific Northwest 
last week, both with interior and coast 
mills. Bakers stayed out of the market, 
and have been out for several weeks. Oc- 
tober sales to date the lightest in many 
months, The uncertainty regarding flour 
ceilings is believed to be the _ principal 
reason for light inquiries and sales. Coast 
mill operations down sharply, with little 
ahead of them. Interior mills still have 
some old business, but new business is 
scarce, and interior mills are scheduled for 
a sharp decline in production. Little doing 
with South-Central American countries. 
Their new bookings for the week were 
light, 

Quotations Oct. 24: f.o.b. mill, 98's, cot- 
ton: hard winters $6.50, bluestem topping 
$6.20, soft wheat pastry $5.80. 

San Francisco: Business continues very 
dull, with sales confined to small scattered 
lots. Interest in any quantity buying is 
entirely lacking. Prices unchanged and 
deliveries fair. Quotations, Oct. 24: eastern 
family patents $8.60@8.80, California fam- 
ily patents $8.40@8.60, Oregon-Washington 


bluestem blends $6@6.30, northern hard 
wheat patents $6.20@6.40, pastry $5.80@6, 
Dakota standard patents $6.40@6.60, Idaho 
hard wheat patents $6.20@6.40, Montana 
spring wheat patents $6.50@6.70, Montana 
standard patents $6.20@6.40. California 


bluestem patents $5.80@6, California pastry 
$5.60@5.80. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








‘Toronto-Montreal: Orders’ for’ spring 
wheat flour are for smaller quantities than 
usual, due to the popularity of the shorter 
term contract under war conditions. How- 


ever, new business is being booked regu- 
larly. The present nature of flour business 
makes for steadier prices. Shortage of 
labor is giving mills a difficult time both 


in production and delivery. Lists are un- 
changed. Quotations, Oct. 24: top patents 
$5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers $4.30@4.40, 
in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, Toronto- 
Montreal freights. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour had 
a quiet week. No market was showing 
interest. The fact is, Canadian mills would 
like to get some of the business now on 
hand out of the way before any volume of 
new sales is made. Bookings are heavy, 
and with help getting steadily scarcer any 
further increase in production presents al- 
most insurmountable difficulties. Asking 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 24: 
government regulation flour for shipment to 
U. K., 31s 6d per 280 lbs, November sea- 
board, Montreal; 32s 3d December; 32s 6d 
January-February, Halifax. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is moving 
slowly. Buyers still have supplies remain- 
ing from their splurge following first new 
crop deliveries. Export sales are also small 
on account of inadequate shipping facilities. 
The price is weakening slightly under the 
limited demand. There is a decline of 5c 
bbl in the domestic value since a week 
ago. Quotations, Oct. 24: $4.35 bbl, in sec- 
ond-hand jutes, Montreal freights; $4.15 
bbl, bulk, for export. 

Supplies of Ontario winter wheat are 
light, but sufficient for demand. Farmers 
are busy and are not delivering. The mar- 
ket for this grain is limited. The price is 
unchanged from a week ago. Quotations, 
Oct. 24: 95c bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Domestic flour trade on a 
moderate scale, but no export business con- 
firmed. Mill runs have slackened recently. 
Ample stocks of flour on hand. Mills find 
certain grades of wheat scarce and hard 
to buy. Quotations, Oct. 24: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 


cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 
Vancouver: Continued inability of west- 


ern Canadian flour exporters to secure any 
definite steamship space commitments has 


<> 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Oct. 24, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 
---Wheat— -———Corn—, -—Oats—, -—Rye—~ 7-Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Baltimore ............- 7,032 8,722 296 786 12 12 90 168 3 7 
_ “ROAR YTrrr eres 7,093 9,304 3,933 6,866 1,404 797 4,616 4,085 578 392 
BRO ccccccccccers 379 1,037 es 287 oe os ee ee 54 - 
CED cc ccesecsetoces 11,505 15,645 12,118 9,635 2,224 4,526 4,006 3,923 693 396 
AP0At .nccccccccecs se es oe 193 es é 133 oa re a8 
BEE Dbecspeccesacses 160 175 2 2 5 5 260 2 245 260 
BME 300.0066. ed66 00000 37,325 34,454 1,866 1,536 985 501 1,530 2,262 1,025 643 
Fort Worth ..........- 14,089 12,704 138 528 165 115 8 24 37 369 
MUOMEOM sp ccccccceece 5,67% 5,053 17 oe ee os ee 
Hutchinson ........+++- 11,986 11,040 oes a6 ee - ee oe 
Indianapolis ..........+- 1,748 2,860 1,066 766 541 611 42 171 oe oe 
Kansas City ........... 40,531 40,122 1,093 1,130 217 101 337 366 63 282 
Milwaukee ..........++- 1,470 3,061 1,820 1,477 117 367 864 1,045 2,183 704 
Minneapolis ........... 35,579 40,417 3,085 1,208 2,882 2,301 4,970 4,718 4,315 3,279 
New Orleans .........- 2,062 2,090 3 230 18 10 es 12 oe 
MW TOG ccccccccccces 435 559 70 1,064 oo 69 ee 39 o° 30 
BRORE ccciccesccece ae 64 ee 208 ee oe oe os oe es 
GR, odeccdvcvescvces 17,474 14,744 4,440 7,061 651 415 174 380 435 209 
BREE ese vccdodsdchoove 839 1,329 627 33 oe ee =e 156 156 
Philadelphia .......... 2,185 2,458 347 593 13 49 39 77 4 1 
oS error 6,198 7,541 4,529 1,581 572 315 981 16 141 27 
56 








kept flour business out of this port at the 
lowest levels in years. 

A number of the leading export firms 
here report that they have had requests 
and applications into the steamship com- 
panies for some time for freight space, 
principally on lines operating to Central 
and South America, but in almost every 
case nothing could be secured. 

There continues to be an active inquiry 
for regular grades of flour from both Cen- 
tral and South America, and some sales 
are being worked out, but most of these 


are being routed most of the journey by 
rail. Even this high cost compared with 
water charges has not curbed the buyers’ 


interest in Canadian flour. The fact that 
in the case of most of the steamship com- 
panies the American government holds pri- 
ority on all space, is taken to indicate that 
no alleviation of the situation can be antici- 
pated in the immediate future. 

Domestic flour business has taken a some- 
what easier trend recently. More dinner 
pails and restrictions on fuel and sugar 
rations have diverted much of the former 
home bread making into commercial chan- 


nels with the result that store sales are 
much easier. Prices are being maintained 
under Wartime Prices and Trade Board 


ceilings and the cash car quotations in cot- 
ton 98's are $5.40 for first patents, $5 for 
bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 


v OT oinineehinenntelianameeneial 

















Pai a = WANTED—BY CENTRAL STATES TER- 

hs. i supplies of soft wheat flour are minal mill, experienced bolters, smutters, 

g to the coast from Ontario mills, but grinders: union rate of pay State past 

the offerings are on a limited scale. Quo- experience age, education, ». wages you 

cattans = steady to the trade around have earned Address 5827 The North- 

@? ) , § ‘ 

$7.30@7.50. western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 


RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: A 
little scattered business last week; improved 
inquiry, but large buyers still waiting to 
see what is going to happen before con- 
tracting for winter needs; pure white rye 
flour $3.70@4 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $3.50@3.80, pure 
dark $3@3.40. 

New York: Markets without interest, fea- 
ture or business; pure white patents $4.35 
@ 4.60. 

Chicago: Practically no change in the 
local market. Demand continues quiet, with 
scattered sales only; white patent $3.90@ 
4.20, medium $3.70@4, dark $3.25@3.60. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50, medium 
dark rye $5.55, Wisconsin pure straight 
$5.85, Wisconsin white patent $6.05. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.75@5, medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4@4.25. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and 
No. 2 rye unchanged; demand about steady; 


rye flour, dark to white, $4.25@4.80 bbl; 
No. 2 rye, 85@90c bu; there were no re- 


ceipts or shipments of rye at local ele- 

vators during the week, the stock remain- 

ing at 90,403 bus. 
St. Louis: Prices 


advanced 10c. Sales 


and shipping instructions fair; pure white 
flour $4.60 bbl, medium $4.40, dark $4, rye 
meal $4.20. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $4.95, 
medium $4.75, dark $4.35. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet and _ easy, 
with offerings ample for requirements; 
white patent $4.40@4.60. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 


ending Oct. 24, in tons, with comparisons: 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis dae aoe 8,625 8,525 
Kansas City 1,675 2,075 3,100 4,375 
Philadelphia .. 700 380 eee eee 
Milwaukee .... 20 os 3,060 2,240 





BARRELS 


New, high grade barrels, for 
flour and other food products, 
are available at our cooper 
shops which are strategically lo- 
cated throughout the South and 
Southeast. For any quantity, 
one barrel to a carload, send 
inquiries to 


THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 


418-422 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





is wanted by a well-known established 
Buffalo mill; acquaintance with carload 
bakery trade in New York state, outside 
of New York City, is essential. Applica- 
tion stating qualifications and references 
should be addressed 5825, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANT FOR OFFICE 
of midwestern feed plant; must be thor- 
oughly capable; some experience with 
milling in transit would be helpful but 
is not required; applicants should send all 
details concerning prior experience and 
qualifications. Address 5822, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
, Vv 


HEAD MILLER, OPEN FOR PERMANENT 
connection 60 days; skilled in close yields, 
low ash flours, maintenance and produc- 
tion at low costs; feeds also; assistant 
superintendent larger plant considered. I 
can get you profit producing results sel- 
dom found in any mill; personal inter- 
view or correspondence invited. Minne- 
sota or near-by states preferred. Address 
5805, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 














MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv 

WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—ALL MACHINERY FOR A 
250-300-bbl flour mill, including power 
plant; might use slightly larger unit. E. 





























J. Dalby, 132 Corn Exchange, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
MILLS FOR SALE 
Vv ] 
OFFERS ARE INVITED 
ON THIS 


Modern, Fully Equipped 1,000 Bbi 


DURUM MILL 


As a whole or any part of mill 
machinery or equipment or supplies, 
land and building. 

Rolls, Sifters, Purifiers, Reels, Pack- 
ers, Suction Fans, Aspirators, Elevator 
Legs, Automatic and Platform Scales, 
Trucks, Feeders, Twin Cyclones, Bag 
Closing Machines, Wheat Washers, 
Graders, Separators, etc., etc. 

Motors, Bag Lift, Man Lift and 
many spare parts — Rolls, Pulleys, 
Shafting, Belts, Silk Bolting Cloth, 
Sieves, etc. 

A large quantity of new and used 
sacks. 


By order of Richard P. 
Trustee 
EASTERN SEMOLINA MILLS, Inc. 
BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
Howard P. Mitchell, Acting for Trustee 


Byrne, 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour MillsCo. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECOROMY 


Hubbard *i!':“ 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 











OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is reported quiet. Buyers are cover- 
ing requirements in a hand-to-mouth way. 
When there are no long term contracts 
orders look small, but the year will prob- 
ably end up a normal one so far as volume 
of business is concerned, Prices are steady. 
Quotations, Oct. 24: regular grades $2.95 
per bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, Toronto- 
Montreal territory; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, 
$3.65. 

Winnipeg: Western demand improving 
with colder weather. Sales show good in- 
crease over midsummer trade. No accumu- 
lation of stocks. Quotations, Oct. 24: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Oct. 26 at $3.20 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 24, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels): 

7——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
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Chicago ... 139 422 43 194 43 
Duluth ... 261 3 107 39 ee 7 
Indianapolis 39 78 4 15 59 6 
Kan. City.. 99 96 18 142 59 6 
Milwaukee. 2 20 ee 21 5 8 
Mpls, ..... 477 26 182 604 53 308 
Omaha ... 17 32 40 21 99 38 
Peoria .... 12 84 10 17 39 2 
Sioux City. . 24 - 15 26 8 
St. Joseph. 30 21 14 3 13 2 
St. Louis.. 45 56 10 78 27 10 
Wichita .. 33 oe ee 24 ee ee 





Totals ..1,154 862 428 1,073 733 438 
Last week.1,357 965 778 1,752 598 476 
Last year. 973 814 290 752 480 227 

Seaboard— 


Philadelp’a ee 26 e« 4 

Totals .. ee 26 ee 4 ee ee 
Last week. e8 2 oe ee oe oe 
Last year. 15 99 7 ee ee oe 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
Chicago .......+5. 49 54 " 16 
Milwaukee ....... 12 2 6 oe 
Minneapolis ..... 51 8 155 ee 
OMRGRE cecccccese s* 39 os oe 
POOTlA cccssccecce oe 24 oe 14 
St. Joseph ....... os 6 oe ee 

St. Lowule ..cccove 2 5 2 
TOGA cccioves 114 138 163 30 
Last week ....... 196 299 140 39 
Last YOOP ..ccses 51 147 34 11 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
17, 1942, and Oct, 18, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
-American— -—in bond—, 
Oct. 17 Oct. 18 Oct. 17 Oct. 18 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


WReRt .ccscs 270,617 283,583 15,603 20,868 
COFM wccccccs 39,622 39,796 ae oe 
| re 10,306 12,751 433 263 
RYO cccccmee. 18,680 27,639 1,008 1,419 
Barley ..ccss 11,296 975 eee 17 
Flaxseed .... 5,498 6,841 ° 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Oct. 17 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (830,000) bus; corn, 
4,443,000 (3,609,000); oats, none (28,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 
24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 





Baltimore ..... 2,225 
ee Perr ee 2,374 os - ee ve 
Buffalo ........ 5,474 -- 237 203 45 
AMOR 2. cccee es -» 380 91 ° 
Te oct eas 128 a* “e os 
New York ..... 1,500 
ORE wccccee 79 
Philadelphia 345 
GEO secceveses 315 
WOtGls novices 12,440 -- 617 203 45 
Oct. 17, 1942.. 12,128 -» 798 202 325 
Oct. 25, 1941.. 15,621 -» 257 102 7 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Oct. 26, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


October ... 120 a 100 
November . 1,080 1.320 -- 2,520 oe 
December . 4,800 360 360 1,920 os 
January ... 5,040 600 240 4,920 480 
February. 600 480 -- 1,200 240 
March .... 2,280 240 240 240 ee 








Totals ..13,920 3,000 840 10,850 820 
*Delivered in Chicago. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks ef flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending Oct. 24, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Minneapolis ..1,422 405 160 13 2,654 4,811 

Co) ae 509 182 407 341 2,7301,740 





THE THIRSTIEST 
FLOURS IN AMERICA! 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
- PRODUCER - KYROL- 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Headquarters * Minneapolis, Minn. 


ic 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills. 


Millers Since 1776 





SALINA ¢® KANSAS 








October 28, 1942 





Northwest Output 








(Continued from page 20.) 
Daily Flour Wheat P. ct, 


Crop No. capacity, made ground, of ca. 
year mills bbls bbls bus pacity 
1928.. 125 63,350 12,003,482 54,015,670 633 
1927.. 130 ..... 14,211,925 63,953,664 


*Includes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
1942.. 25 10,675 1,390,354 6,256,590 


43.4 
1941.. 25 10,625 1,252,516 5,636,322 39.2 
1940.. 24 10,700 1,209,291 5,441,810 37.6 
1939.. 23 10,550 955,866 4,301,401 30.2 
1938.. 26 11,075 984,983 4,432,414 29.6 
1937.. 39 11,399 1,045,042 4,702,684 30.5 
1936.. 35 12,485 1,597,293 7,187,813 42.6 
1935.. 37 12,610 1,173,209 5,279,445 31.0 
1934.. 34 12,425 1,285,056 6,782,752 34.4 
1933.. 29 12,570 1,082,311 4,870,398 28.7 
1932.. 28 12,420 968,175 4,356,787 25.9 
1931.. 21 10,925 1,306,583 5,879,624 39.8 
1930.. 27 11,285 1,330,117 5,985,525 39.2 
1929.. 32 11,860 1,247,715 5,614,718 35.0 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat P. ct, 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills bbls bbls bus pacity 
1942.. 16 2,240 225,917 1,016,628 33.6 
1941.. 17 2,190 236,822 1,065,702 36.0 


1940... 16 2,325 281,685 1,267,583 40.3 
1939.. 16 2,300 267,299 1,202,844 38.7 
1938.. 17 2,185 197,114 887,015 30.0 
1937.. 21 2,360 184,194 828,871 26.0 
1936.. 22 2,535 248,004 1,116,017 32.6 
1935.. 24 2,620 202,837 912,770 25.8 
1934.. 17 2,190 190,137 855,616 28.9 
1933.. 14 1,775 208,948 940,265 29.2 
1932.. 14 1,750 198,275 892,236 °7.7 
1931.. 14 1,663 233,935 1,052,708 46.8 
1930.. 24 2,663 314,671 1,416,020 39.3 
1929.. 27 2,808 292,737 1,317,318 34.8 
MONTANA 
1942.. 32 8,025 1,216,123 5,472,556 50.5 
1941.. 33 8,495 1,253,032 5,638,642 49.1 
1940.. 32 8,695 1,440,708 6,483,186 55.2 
1939.. 32 8,705 1,540,041 6,930,184 58.9 
1938.. 38 8,180 1,237,749 5,569,870 50.4 
1937.. 39 9,679 1,231,367 6,541,149 42.4 
1936.. 42 10,710 1,519,971 6,839,871 47.2 
1935.. 36 10,345 1,766,893 7,951,014 56.9 
1934.. 43 11,049 1,653,892 7,442,512 49.8 
1933.. 42 10,474 1,648,626 7,418,814 62.4 
1932.. 39 8,740 1,008,095 4,536,430 33.4 
1931.. 29 10,410 1,623,567 7,306,053 51.9 
1930.. 40 12,010 2,166,132 9,747,592 60.1 
1929.. 44 13,040 2,376,311 10,693,398 60.7 


MINNEAPOLIS 


1942.. 15 30,050 5,896,290 26,533,305 65.4 
1941.. 15 29,850 5,296,798 23,835,591 69.1 
1940.. 15 30,150 5,349,076 24,070,842 59.1 
1939.. 16 30,150 5,710,820 25,698,690 63.1 
1938.. 16 43,150 5,752,627 25,886,821 44.4 
1937.. 16 43,150 6,138,183 23,121,829 39.7 
1936.. 16 46,600 7,389,864 33,254,388 68.3 
1935.. 16 47,900 6,285,846 22,286,307 41.1 
1934.. 16 50,900 7,111,499 32,001,746 46.5 
1933.. 16 65,540 7,555,159 33,998,216 45.3 
1932.. 16 65,450 17,762,085 34,929,382 46.6 
1931.. 19 65,850 9,928,758 44,679,411 50.3 
1930.. 19 67,850 10,489,959 47,204,815 51.5 
1929.. 18 67,250 11,226,145 50,517,653 655.6 


SUMMARY BY CROP YEARS 








No. Output, Ground, 
mills 1941-42— bbls bus 
59 Minnesota* ...... 6,815,899 30,671,548 
25 North Dakota ... 1,390,354 6,256,590 
16 South Dakota ... 225,917 1,016,628 
32 Montana ........ 1,216,123 6,472,556 
132 9,648,293 43,417,322 
15 Minneapolis ..... 5,896,290 26,533,305 
147 15,544,583 69,950,627 
*Includes Duluth-Superior, 
No. Output, Ground, 
mills 1940-41— bbls bus 
60 Minnesota*® ...... 6,542,996 29,443,489 








25 North Dakota ... 1,252,516 5,636,322 
17 South Dakota ... 236,822 1,065,702 
33 Montana ........ 1,253,032 5,638,642 
135 9,285,366 41,784,155 
15 Minneapolis ..... 5,296,798 23,835,591 
150 14,582,164 65,619,746 
*Includes Duluth-Superior. 
Output, Ground, 


No. 
mills 1939-40— bbls bus 
66 Minnesota* ..... - 6,597,372 29,688,170 





24 North Dakota ... 1,209,291 65,441,810 
16 South Dakota ... 281,685 1,267,583 
32 Montana ...... ++ 1,440,708 6,483,186 
138 9,529,056 42,880,749 
15 Minneapolis ..... 5,349,076 24,070,842 





53 14,878,132 66,951,591 
*Includes Duluth-Superior. 





No. Output, Ground, 

mills 1938-39— bbis bus 
70 Minnesota® ...... 6,634,746 29,856,355 
23 North Dakota... 955,866 4,301,401 
16 South Dakota ... 267,299 1,202,844 
32 Montana ........ 1,540,041 6,930,184 

141 9,397,952 42,290,784 


16 Minneapolis ..... 


5,710,820 25,698,690 


57 15,108,772 67,989,474 
*Includes Duluth-Superior. 


No. Output, 
mills 1937-38— bbis bus 
72 Minnesota® ...... 6,172,832 27,777,746 
26 North Dakota ... 984,983 4,432,414 
17 South Dakota ... 197,114 
88 Montana ........ 1,237,749 6,669,870 
153 8,592,678 38,667,045 


16 Minneapolis .... 5,752,627 25,886,821 





Ground, 








169 Grand totals .. 14,346,305 64,553,866 
*Includes Duluth-Superior. 2 gy 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 





MILLIN I 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. 5. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 
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Christian Science 
Monitor Tells About 
Enriched Bread 


The bread enrichment program and 
its significance to American consumers 
are described in an important article 
in the Christian Science Monitor for 
Sept. 24, 1942. The article, under the 
heading, “Nutrition Assumes Weightier 
Place in. Modern War Economy,” is 
signed by Harold Fleming, Monitor staff 
correspondent in New York. 

Reporting that seven billion of the 
eleven billion pounds of bread produced 
annually in this country are now en- 
riched with thiamin, niacin and iron, Mr. 
Fleming states that the American people 
are thus getting good nutrition as one 
result of the National Nutrition Con- 
ference early in 1941. He points out 
that the enrichment program will cost the 
baking industry about $8,000,000 a year, 
and that bakers “hope that people will 
understand the improvement.” 

The bakers, says this writer, have 
found it is easier to change the food of- 
fered to the American public than to 
change the public’s taste. 

Facts for this article were supplied 
by the Department of Nutrition of the 
American Institute of Baking. In the 
past some Christian Scientists have felt 
that enriched white bread was a “medi- 
cated” product, the use of which might 
be inconsistent with their beliefs. This 
article in praise of enriched white bread 
in their own influential newspaper 
should be most reassuring to this particu- 
lar group of consumers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS’ GROUPS STUDY 
EFFECT OF GAS ON FOODS 


New York, N. Y.—The various types 
of chemical warfare agents and the de- 
contamination of foodstuffs exposed to 
these gases were explained by represen- 
tatives of New York City’s Health and 
Public Works Departments at a joint 
meeting of the New York Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists held here Oct. 6. 

Dr. Lloyd R. Setter, chief gas identifi- 
cation officer of the city, explained the 
make-up of chemical warfare agents, 
physiological effects on victims and plans 
for decontamination of gassed areas in 
the city. Dr. Morris B. Jacobs, New 
York City Department of Health, dis- 
cussed reclamation of foodstuffs exposed 
to all types of gases, touching on infor- 
mation gained through British study of 
the problem. 

Dr. Jacobs stated that in cases where 
small lots of food had been subjected 
to either persistent or nonpersistent 
agents they should be destroyed, and ad- 
vocated destruction of all foodstuffs 
touched by gas if no shortage of that 
type were apparent, as palatability would 
be affected. He listed aeration, dilution, 
heating, cooking and washing as decon- 
tamination methods. Mild cases of flour 
contamination could be overcome by aera- 
tion and dilution in a ration of one unit 
to five units of pure flour, Dr. Jacobs 
said. 

As precautionary steps against large 
scale contamination, Dr. Jacobs recom- 
mended caution in storage of packaged 
foodstuffs, adequate covering of stocks 
and dependable sealing agents for store- 
rooms and packages. 











LET US SELL YOUR FLOUR 
FOR EXPORT 


On a strictly brokerage basis we will open 
new export outlets for you, with no credit 
risks and probability of large volume. 


We sell to every accessible country in the 
world. 


Pan-American Trading (Co. 


Established 1932 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 

BOAT-LOAD 

eee 

Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK,N.Y. 








MILLING WHEA FR ba 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pUciNG secrion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS — . laa 
Chi lum bus ew Yor Nashville Cedar Rapids 
pe ae Chicago Enid Peoria 
St. Galvesto Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 
Louis veston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
venport San Francisco 





Kansas City Enid 
Omaha Vancouver, B. C. 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 
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PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


1 








. 









TRADE MAR 
REGISTERE 


RS 
anges | IN NW 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


ae 


TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND + HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


tia 

























From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - — Oats - Oatmeal 


¢ Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


onto, Moncton ¢ Orrental Expor 











SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 


RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
oo e 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 























CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 














Mit aT SASKATOON, SaSK., CANADA 
a 
SALEs OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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CANADA S | LARGEST FeAWR nanisdicrolalonntecd 













Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











Asi 














QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address 
“RAS SAOS" CABLE. CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON. 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















Sf" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


- JUTE - ~ JUTE J 
we BAGS corn 
- BAGS | BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA 



































COTTON 
, * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited , m4 
Z — Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1057 
; __Conadion Spring ond Winter Wheat Flour : a 
aia — MARY'S, ONTARIO, GANADA JUMES hichardson &E SONS 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


Bain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ as See} = 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
- Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Half Million Copies 


—_—_ 


Accent on Enriched 
Bread Feature of 
Newsstand Cook Book 


Enriched white bread takes an im- 
portant place in the new Modern 
Hostess Cook Book, a special “Patriotic 
Edition of Money-Saving, Time-Saving, 
Sugar- Saving Recipes,” by Marjorie 
Deen, food editor of Modern Magazines, 
Dell Publishing Co. 

The cook book, priced at 10c a copy, 
will be sold on newsstands and in all 
5 and 10c stores throughout the country. 
Half a million copies have been printed 
for the first edition. 





The author points out that “bread — 


and cereals furnish about one third of 
the average American food, and often- 
times more,” and accordingly has incor- 
porated 81 recipes and uses for en- 
riched white bread. She introduces the 
“paker’s bread” section with the perti- 
nent statement that “this ‘enriched’ 
white bread is a good source of the 
B-vitamins . . it also contains cal- 
cium for strong bones and teeth, and 
iron for good rich blood. However, 
since not all white bread is enriched 
yet be sure to. select a loaf with the 
word ‘enriched’ on the wrapper.” 

Bread comes into its own in stuffings, 
desserts, scalloped vegetable dishes and 
as 1 meat extender. And the Modern 
Hostess Cook Book particularly reminds 
its readers that “when given its proper 
place in a well-balanced diet, bread is 
not fattening.” 

The Department of Nutrition of the 
American Institute of Baking co-oper- 
ated with Mrs. Deen in supplying in- 
formation on enriched white bread and 
suggestions for its use. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Gets Break in 
Armour & Co. Meat 
Advertising Copy 


How the United States government is 
providing the nation’s armed forces with 
the finest foods under highest possible 
nutritional standards is described in a 
new series of institutional advertisements 
by Armour & Co., begun in September 
issues of 18 national magazines. 

This new series presents Armour’s and 
the meat industry’s vital role in the war 
program. All ads will dramatize the 
fact that Uncle Sam’s soldiers, sailors 
and marines are the best fed fighting 
forces in the world, and stress the impro- 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F.C. | cer ne pl co., LTD. 

Can: a Ao 

Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 

American ts 

111 John Street, New York 
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tance placed by military commands on 
meat as a fighting food. Bread and 
other bakery products are given a gen- 
erous spot in the advertising. With head- 
lines such as “Meet the Best Fed Fight- 
ers in the World” and “He’s the Biggest 
Meat Eater in the World,” copy and 
illustrations show complete weekly menus, 
emergency rations, and describe new 
streamlined methods of packing and dis- 
tribution for getting meat products to 
the various fronts. 

The Quartermaster Corps, it is stated, 
orders a pound of meat per day to every 
fighting man, officer and private alike, 
and the average man gains seven pounds 
during his first month in the service. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Venezuela Controls 
Bread and Flour 
to Combat Scarcity 


The National Price Control Board of 
Venezuela has placed the sale and dis- 
tribution of wheat flour and bread under 
rigid control, according to information 
received in the United States Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. This 
action is attributed to anxiety among 
merchants and bakers regarding a pos- 
sible scarcity of wheat flour in view of 
the disturbed shipping conditions. Stocks 
on hand, as well as the distribution of 
flour, are included in the control action. 

The board has also established maxi- 
mum sales prices, effective June 18, 
1942, on bread made from wheat flour, 
in accordance with a prescribed scale 
of weights. The price for a 1.1 lb loaf 
at bakeries is 17.6c lb. Another reso- 
lution issued by the board prohibits the 
sale of wheat flour except under license, 
and for purposes of distribution places 
directly under the board’s control 40% 
of all wheat flour imported into Vene- 
zuela. 

Venezuela has been a substantial im- 
porter of wheat flour from the United 
States. Imports in recent years have 
increased considerably, averaging around 
38,000 bbls monthly. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





TURKEY INCREASES WHEAT PRICE 

The Turkish government has _ an- 
nounced an increase of approximately 
50% in prices to be paid by the gov- 
ernment for cereals of the 1942 crop, 
according to the U. S. Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. The _ in- 
crease is due to the general rise in the 
cost of production. In addition to the 
fixed market, peasants will be allowed 
to dispose of part of their production 
on the free market. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SARGENT & CO. PURCHASE 
FEED MILL IN NEBRASKA 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—Sargent & Co., Des 
Moines feed manufacturers, have ac- 
quired the Bossemeyer Bros. elevator and 
feed mill at Superior, Neb. 

The plant is located near the Kansas 
line in the south central part of Ne- 
braska and the Sargent firm is now in 
a better position to serve customers in 
Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri. 

The plant has all automatic scales 
in both elevator and feed mill and has 
access to three railroads. The elevator 
has bin room for 50,000 bus of grain, 
feed mill space for eight carloads of 
ground feed and the production capacity 
is 120 tons of mixed feed per day. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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Canadian Hard Spring MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 


Wheat - Bivestere in Manttoba EXPORTERS 
eee are COATSWORTH & COOPER 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. TORONTO CANADA 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Cable Address: “CoaTsrzn’ 
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CANADIAN- Bemis BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


NNEL_PeEG eV AWN COUV ER 
Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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| “SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 


(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 











A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














HABIT 


Drill Sergeant (to married recruit).— 
Button your coat! 

Recruit (absently).—Yes, dear. 

¥ ¥ 
THATS RIGHT 

“I just swatted five flies—two males 
and three females.” 

“How can you tell?” 

“I got two on the card table and three 
on the mirror.” 

vy 
BIG SACRIFICE 

Girl——Will you please donate some- 
thing to the Old Ladies’ Home? 

Man.—Sure, help yourself to my moth- 
er-in-law. 

¥ ¥ 
SOME WASTE 

A middle-aged woman lost her balance 
and fell out of a window into a garbage 
can. Chinaman passing remarked: 
“Americans vely wasteful. The woman 
good for 10 years yet.” 

¥ ¥ 
TOUGH JOB 

Mistress.—Come, come, how much long- 
er are you going to be filling that pepper 
pot? 

Maid.—I1 couldn’t say. It’s an awful 
job getting the stuff into these little 
holes in the top. 

¥ ¥ 
TO SEE OR NOT 'TO SEE 

“You women only go to the theater to 
see what the women are wearing.” 

“And you men only go to see what 
they’re not wearing.” 

¥ »Y 
ONE WAY 

Mistress.—How can you tell when your 
iron is too hot? 

Maid.—It’s easy. The clothes always 
begin to burn and turn brown. 

vy 
SUCCESS 

Young Author.—Darn it, Dad, I’m 
disgusted! No one has ever bought a 
line I’ve written. 

Wealthy Father.—You're crazy! I just 
bought a half dozen of your letters from 
a chorus girl this afternoon. 

¥ ¥ 
NO TROUBLE 

Co-Ed (preparing for exam)—Tell me, 
does your history give you any trouble? 

Roommate (absently)—No, I don’t 
think anyone around here has found out 
about it. 

¥ » 
NO GOOD 

Mistress—Any letters for me_ this 

morning, Bridget? 


Maid.—There were four, ma’am, but 
such terrible writing. 1 couldn’t make 
head or tail of them and threw them 
away to save you the trouble, 
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ARNOLD 


— = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Salina, Kansas 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements o 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Opera Kansas City 
pat emmy Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, ©. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


* FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
7/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 





FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


PER COPY, $12.50 


| 


2 aber Saber ees A: ade 
4 ” Constitut treet 

Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 81 sees  ramery ree GLASGOW 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUOTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,”’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MarveE.,"’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GoLDENGLO," Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Grates 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Millis and Buyers 








The New Century Company 
3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








F L oO U re guia ke DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated . 
; otf ‘is Oe Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO New York City and San Francisco New PO hag A my Ry > Mass.» Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
Low Grades wna Second Clears Dixie-Portland Flour Co. S. R. STRISIK CO. J.J. SHEVELOVE 
Your Offers Solicited Memphis, Tennessee COMMISSION BROKERAGE 


Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








~_. of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO: 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN FJ_OUR powestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














44 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Olle. .ccccccccces ecccecce 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, ‘Ohio occcce ee 


Alberta Pacific Grain Gre Ltd., iow 
peg, Man, 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., "Bel- 
fast, Ireland .........++ 


Alva Roller Mills, Alva, “Okla. eovccee ° 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis....... ° 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., ae 
Louis, Mo. ..ccccccccccccesccsccece 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 

New York, N. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., “Chi- 

cago, Ill. ° 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 

York, N. ¥. . eocccces 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 

gon, San Francisco, Cal........-sse+s 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis..... ee 


eee ewes eeeeee eeeeeeeee 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; Hast 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; reneren 
Wichita ... ° 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N, Y....... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co... 


Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
TONCO, HAMGAS cccccccccesccccccceses e 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 


Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
TORGEE cc ccevcveseseeccrvcescocveve 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis. oo0e 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ° 
Canadian Bag oh Ltd., Montreal, 
ronto 
Canadian- Bemis. Bag ‘Co... Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. Cvecccccccccecceccece 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


To- 


eee eer eeeeseeee 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis Perere rT TTT 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...ccccccvccccvvccccsccccces 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ...... e 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, “Oxia. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N, Yucccccces 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can.. soe 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 
Collins Flour ener wile Pendleton, 
Oregon ...... ecccedce 
Colorado Milling & "Elevator. Co., Den- 
WEF, Colo, ccccccccccccccscccsccccsece 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas wccecccceccccccecccece 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co. .. New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Saupe 
Scotland eccccccccee eee 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. eve 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


se eeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
THE, BE. crcnenepeesercosecesesceses 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn peveteocecer 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
mar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Ince., St. 
GERM, BEBGR. ccccccccccccccsccccccecs 
Dickinson, W. V., & Co., Inc., New York 
=. Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
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Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
Qee.. COR. ccoccccvcccsccessececceces 

Doughnut BENE of America, 7 
York, we ee 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.. ocece 

Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 

& Co., Inc., New 


Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
BEIMM. ccccccccces eccccccccccese 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas. codves 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. ..... aceseeeeces 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


New Ulm, 


eeeeee eeeeee 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn, .....eeeseeeees 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. YF. ..cccccee 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. eocccece 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Bees Ws. Gy. Wb 00 66400068000 e00% 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J......e00. 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. eee 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort ‘Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


eeeeeeee 


eee ee eee eee ee eee 


eeeeee . * eee eee eees 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont. 
Garland Milling Co., 

General Baking Co., 


Bel- 
Greensburg, Ind.... 
New York, N. Y.. 


eeeee 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ....e00. eccccccccccccce 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. . .-Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., ‘Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 

NOD. cccccccccccccccccece 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis. . eecese 
Gotham Hotel, New 1 rk, N.  SeeeeE 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 

Ont. eecece 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York... 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, IIL ...... ee eccccccccccccece 


Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Glaie. ccecce 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 


WamG sccccccce Co cercccevcccsccccccece 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., pc 

Kansas City, Mo. .......sseeees eee 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn. bees 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York...... ee 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis... 
ccccccces COVOr 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, ...e. eocccce 


eee eee eeee sees 


eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

(P. O., Astico), Wi8.......ccceeees 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Gonstruction Co., Kan- 
gas City, Mo. ...cccccccss 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. weee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb....... 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, — Co., Hutchinson, 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co. Ine. ., Kansas City, 
Mo. .cccees 


Parchment 


eeeeteee 


Kimpton, W. &., “e Sons, Melbourne, 
Australia .. eocccccccccccccccecece 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
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King Midas Flour —_ 

Minn. ° 
King Milling Co., ‘Lowell, “Mich. ecccccee 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


Minneapolis, 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, Ni Yu. ccccccccccccccscccccceccs 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, La. . er cceccccccccvcccces 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Tl. ccccccccccccsccccccece 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ..-seccccccccccscccess 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. ... ec ccccccceccccccccccccece 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
KOMEAS ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass...... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, Ne@bD. ccccccccccecceececeseeceses 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y.......-- 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill......+-++ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas ...- 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. ..... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis.... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J...... 


eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eee meee eee eseseseeeeee 
eeeeee 


eeeeeseee 


ee eee eeeees 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas ..cccsccccccccccscsesessseses 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, Iowa ....-aseeeeeee ececcee 


Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Ohio 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. ee 
Minot Flour Mill Co., ‘Minot, N. D. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. ee 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls.. 


eee tree sees eeeeseeeee 


Columbus, 


eee meme eee eee wees eeeeeeeeeeee 


eet ee ee eee ee eeeeee 


eeeeeeesee 


eeeeeeeee eeeeee 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..ccccccccee ° ccccesccce 
Moore-Seaver “Grain Co., " Kansas City, 
DR, ok. 4.0: 80 640400 6006000060600 0904009 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, ase. Glasgow, 
Scotland ...csecccccsees ee 
Moundridge Milling Co., " Moundridge, 
Kansas ..ccccccce ceccees 


eeeeeee 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Ville, Ni J. ccccccccccccccccccccce 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........++ 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas .nccccccccccccccccccscsccccece 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N.J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas ........ 


eee eee eee erases eeeseseeeeee 


New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

Minn. -TEEETEEOTTCOCIOTICLE LETTE 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 

Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ...........++ 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 


Cee eee eee etree eeeeeeee 


P Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas 


eee eee eee eters eee eeeeee 


Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 

Clty, Me. cocccecccccccccccccccccscoce 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man, ... 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago...........++ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl....... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont. ........00- 
a one Milling Co., Waitsburg, 


re eee eee ee Pee eee Pee eee eee ere 


Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.... 


; 
Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 
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Raible, J. R., Co., Birmingham, 
prvi eee 
~~ * River Milling Co., Rapid City, 


mes te Milling Co., Fergus pul 
Minn. ebseéedocecoce 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. be “Mi. 
waukee, Wis. SaeOsenee 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
BAPE, BEAM, <ccccccccvcccccccesccccce 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. eoccecccccccccece 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gabe, Temes ccccccccccesccvccccs. 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...... 
Ruasell-Miller Milling | Co. ¥ Minneapolis, 
Minn, Seeedocecccocccooses 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. 


eee ewes eeee 


eee ewww ee eeeeeseee 


eeeeeees 


eee et eeeeees 


St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Clouc, 
Mmm, cccccccccccccccccccccccees 

St. Joseph reed Testing Laboratories, 
IMG, cccccce ccccccece 


seer a 


st. Lawrence "Flour Mills Co., Ltd, 
Montreal, Canada eocccccccecss 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. .......... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, II: 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, Ny. 8. W. 
Be Pe ee eeccees 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas. 
Sheridan rene Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
Wyo. . ee cccccccces. 
Shevelove, J. J., ‘Newark, BH. Drccccces 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
“— Institute of Technology, Chicago, 


seeeee 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan 


sas City, Mo. ....... ee 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, 

Ltd., London, Eng. ...... 
Spillers, Ltd., London; England eT TTS 
Spindler, L. G., de rer 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Mille: 

Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.......... 
Swift & Co., Chicago ..... 


Feed & ¢ ; Grain, 


ee eeeee 


eee eee ee 


New 


T Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
York, N. Y¥. .. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Lta., 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, i, New York, 


eee eee eeeeeeee o* 


eeee 


eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid ‘City, 8s. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. eeccccccccocccs 


eee eeeee 


ee eeetee 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Lewis, Me. cccocscccccccccccces 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
OBA Duluth, Mime. cccccccccssccccces 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl.... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
MONA, VO, ccccccsccccccdsccscoscceces 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand ‘Rapids, Mich.. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Minn. eccccccccccccs 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
HEONBAS ccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J.  eecccccccccess COVED 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee) 


ee eeeeeeeees 


Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. . 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon ceccccccccocs 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
bh ag fieuins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
GOGO, TEL cccccsccecccescesoce oe 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. eee 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. ccccccccccccvccecsecccs 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. . 


Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 

and Kansas City, MOo.........e..see+5 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 


ter, 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.... 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


eeeee 


. e Pewee mee eee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


' Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill...... 


27 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. . 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


““NOVADELOX 


There’s no chance for doubt about the outcome here .. . 
action to improve this office boy’s behavior is going to be 
fast and definite. Similarly, you can be sure of fast and 
definite action to improve the whiteness and baking char- 
acteristics of your flour when you use Novadelox ... or 
Novadelox and Agene in combination. 

Results are completely predictable ... your flour meets 
the exact standards which have the greatest appeal to the 


buyers with whom you deal...for three important reasons: 


1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 
formance. 


The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 


W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 

To make a trial of this time-saving, profit-building prod- 


uct, just write: NA-85 

























Chis is to Certify 


was born 0 Mr. and Mrs. 


in the above named bos 





on the 


In Witness 


igned 
yo hereunto affix 


the attending P 


Signature of the person 
who will save 150,000 American lives 


Cancer, like war, is a killer. 

It will take an unfettered hand to wipe this scourge away, 
feet free to carry their owner in any direction he chooses. 
It will take a brain unwarped by crackpot doctrines of 
“master race’, “unblemished blood”, and other nonsense. 

These may be the baby prints of the man, or woman, 
destined to defeat cancer. They may be on file in some 
hospital today, probably in America, certainly in some land 
of free people. Only in a free country do you find the atmos- 


phere of mental health in which hard work can uncover the 
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| bas og autborized officer 


by its 4 
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cause and cure of yellow fever, create insulin to master dia- 
betes, find a way to cancel the ravages of infantile paralysis. 

This heritage belongs to every American. Use it to mark 
out your lifetime career. No sick-minded Fuehrer can 
stop you. This heritage we use at General Mills when we 
choose to explore a new field of vitamin research, when 
we decide to build a new factory, when we search for a 
new use for wheat. 

This precious right has made America a good land. We 
of General Mills pledge our efforts to keep it that way. 


